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COMMENT 


The Federal Courts and State Railroad Laws 

Tue validity of some of the recent State -railroad legislation 
is sure te come befere the Federal courts for adjudication. 
In Missouri a United States district judge has enjoined the 
State oticers from enforcing the new two-cents-a-mile law 
ot the State. And now, on petition of Attorney-General 
!Taptey, the Cireuit Court of the State has ordered the en- 
forcement of the law notwithstanding the injunction. This 
situation is supposed to involve a conflict of jurisdiction; 
but, as a matter of law, if the State statute cannot be en- 
forced without the placing of a burden by Missouri upon 
interstate commerce, the T‘ederal court will take unquestioned 
jurisdiction; and whether such a burden has been impesed 
or not will be decided by the Federal courts. On a question of 
jurisdiction between a State and a Federal court the Federal 
judge has the ultimate word. It must be borne in mind that 
the right of the Federal courts to determine the constitu- 
tionality of a State law or any political or judicial action of 
a State was established by the United States Supreme Court. 
The right was not expressly granted by the Constitution, but 
it was implied by Marsiann. Having assumed this power, 
the court assumed a correspondingly great responsibility, and 
the rights of railroad property, the prosperity of our lines 
of transportation, and the rights of the public, whether those 
dependent upon prosperous railroads or those antagonistic 
to bad railroad management, are in the keeping of the court 
that has assumed the guardianship. Its past history warrants 
the belief that all rights will be safe in its keeping. 


Is Mr. Bryan a Democrat? 

The New York World requested, or challenged, Mr. Bryan 
to define what is 2 Democrat, and Mr. Bryan responded in 
many words. His reply is not satisfactory, simply because 
he does not attempt to define, but contents himself with such 
generalities that the New York 7 mes is led to believe that 
the main body of the answer was Mr. Bryan’s_ valedictory 
address when he was graduated, and that he quitted college 
at the end of his Sophomore year. There is something to 
sustain this conclusion, but we are inclined, on close examina- 
tion, to think that it will be found unsound. Our reason 
for this conviction is that Mr. Bryan mentions the campaign 
of 1896, and he is said to have graduated in 1881. It may be 
difficult to define a Democrat in precise terms; especially 
difficult for one who is, or may be, a candidate. We say 
may be advisedly, for Congressman Grices of Georgia asserts 
that Mr. Bryan may determine not to be a candidate, after 
all. Mr. Grices is chairman of the Democratic Congressional 
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Campaign Committee, and he said this in an interview pub- 
lished in the Louisville Courier Journal—an interview in 
which he stated that Mr. Bryan could have the nomination 
if he desired it. [Je seems to have said this with that usual 
Kismet air which, as we have before pointed out, character- 
izes the current recognition of so hard a fate as Mr. Bryan’s 
supposedly unescapable nomination. Mr. Griccs has not yet 
been away from Washington long enough to catch the revived 
spirit of his party. While, as we have said, it may be dif- 
ficult for some people to define a Democrat in precise terms, 
the party as it was and is, the independents, and the country, 
will be satisfied to call any candidate of 1908 Democratic 
whose career, whose opinions, and whose character will mean 
opposition to all attempts to wipe out State lines, or to im- 
pose the Federa! will on the States, or the Executive will on 
legislators and on judges; opposition to unfair dealing with 
any class; opposition to discrimination against any class or 
to the granting of executive or legislative favors to any class; 
opposition, in a word, to paternalism, and a steadfast faith 
in the supremacy of the Constitution and of all law. The 
Republican party would also recognize such a candidate 
as a Democrat; for, sc far as the present administration and 
its “ policies ” are concerned, it would be an opposition party. 
If the opposition candidate is to cut any figure in the cam- 
paign of 1908, he must offer the.voters staple goods and not 
faney notions. 


believe himself a Democrat in 1908. THe has been wandering 


away from the party for some years; but there is no doubt’ 


that the Democrats who could not vote for him in 1896 would 
be glad to be again associated with him in the ranks if he 
will come back. 


Knox and Hughes 

Since Governor Huauers’s vetoes of the two-cents-a-mile 
and the train-crew bills there has been a noticeable increase 
in the talk of him as a possible Presidential candidate. There 
is no doubt that this is mainly due to the revelation of the 
Governor’s sound views in favor of eareful treatment of the 
rights of persons, whether those persons be individuals or 
corporations. It is interesting to note, too, that in their 
comments on the nomination of Senator Knox as the can- 
didate for whom Pennsylvania Republicans will vote in the 
party’s national convention the newspapers of the State ex- 
press the belief that the country would rather like a change 
from extreme activity to a restful administration of the 
laws that we have. “ Let us pick up the pieces and see what 
we can do with them,” is the tone of the comment to which 
we refer. Some one said not long ago that the country 
would not always willingly endure excitement and turmoil, 
and this seems now to be a view that is gaining ground 
among Republicans who are to have something to say in the 
next national convention, which may pronounce, in its plat- 
form and in its candidate, in favor of the quiet reign of law. 


Our Magna Charta ' 

The celebration of the Fourth of July at the James- 
town Exhibition includes the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by Mr. Hoitmes Ranpourn, a lineal 
descendant of Tuomas Jerrerson. The Atlanta Constitu- 
lion believes that “if ever there existed a phase in 
the history of the nation when cool, discriminating, unsec- 
tional patriotism—the kind that actuated the framer and 
the signers of America’s Magna Charta—was needed, it is 
that in which we are living.” There is more than one resem- 
blanece between our Declaration’ and the famous document 
of 1215. The one is lineally the successor of the other. Both 
breathe the spirit of individual liberty. Each asserts the law 
‘o be above any man, and protests against the exercise of the 
will of an arbitrary ruler. The instincts of the believers in 
the rule of law are expressed in each, and it is because of 
this essential likeness doubtless that the Constitution calls 
the Declaration of Independence “ America’s Magna Charta.” 
There is another resemblance that is worthy of thought at 
this time. The sanction of a law is in the provision of 
a penalty for its violation. The framers of the Declaration 
made no attempt to provide a sanction; the barons composed 
such a sanction that it was unworkable, and some of the 
pregnant chapters of the charter were omitted at its first 
confirmation immediately after Jonn’s death. Among these 
were the chapters declaring the right of assent to certain 





It is quite possible that Mr. Bryan will not , 


forms of taxation, and setting forth the manner in which 
the members of the consenting council should be summoned. 
Kach document is practically without a sanction, but the 
great principles set forth in each have lived in the minds 
and hearts of Englishmen and Americans, and they have 
enforced their rights by insistence upon them, enforced them 
in statutes, in judicial decisions,.and in obstinate resistance 
to usurpations; and probably they always will do so. The 
race sometimes gives evidence of momentary forgetfulness, 
but its seeming lethargy has not yet been at any time of 
long duration. There is no need of legal sanction for prin- 
ciples that are the breath of a people’s political life. 


The Government and Business 

The trial of Envwix H. Houmes, Jr., for selling the in- 
formation of the government crop reports in advance of their 
publication is important as indicating one phase of the char- 
acter of the relations between government and_ business. 
HotMes was in a position to deal in government secrets, a 
private knowledge of which was pecuniarily valuable to the 
“market.” His immediate master was impersonal, very rich, 
and very penurious. The salary which this master paid to 
HoLMES was entirely inadequate when the value of the secrets 
entrusted to him are considered and when his opportunities 
are reflected upon. His immediate superiors were politicians 
having no pecuniary interest in his honesty or efficiency. 
The supervision was careless, while the temptations offered 
to him were dificult to resist. He fell, and in a short time 
inade more out of his sin than he could possibly have laid up 
after a long life of faithful service in the position which 
he held or in any to which he might possibly have been pro- 
moted. There was no material gain for him in honesty be- 
yond the retention of an underpaid place. Moreover, the 
atmosphere in which he lived was one in which he breathed 
in the feeling that it is not much of a crime to get the better 
of government, and many of the men with whom he must 
have been brought daily in contact were acting up to their 
convictions. Contemporaneous revelations in®the postal and 
other services demonstrated this. What Honmes did and 
what others were doing at the same time were symptomatic 
of the relations that are bred of a partnership between gov- 
ernment and business. Such relations and such immoralities 
are more than evidences of the corruption of the implicated 
persons. Men in private employment fall, and we say that 
they are bad men, and that ends it; but the many bad men 
in publie life that are bred by such relations as must exist 
when government undertakes to run, or to help run, a busi- 
ness, or to promote or aid it, taint the political atmosphere 
and insensibly affect the morals of the whole community. 
Clean political life is helpful to clean social life, and soiled 
political life is injurious to social life. We must think of 
this when we are considering propositions that the government 
embark in any business in which fortunes are lost and made. 


A New Labor Conspiracy 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
which wiil compel a pause to the growing practice of de- 
priving of their means of livelihood persons who are not mem- 
bers of labor-unions. A construction company was building 
a Christian Science church in Boston. Under the contract 
the church was to be finished on a certain day. About a 
month before that day arrived the construction company en- 
gaged a non-union carpenter, and there followed the cus- 
tomary rebellion. The usual struggle between the closed 
shop and the open shop began. The union carpenters struck 
on the refusal of the construction company to discharge the 
non-union man. So far the ordinary proceedings prevailed, 
but now another, an extraordinary, element was introduced. 
The union persuaded the directors of the Christian Science 
Church to take part in the contest on their side. These 
directors, eager that their church should be finished on the 
day set for its dedication, urged the construction company 
to discharge the non-union man, promising that if this was 
done they would secure for him another place. The con- 
struction company declined, and the directors, notifying it 
that its contract was terminated, ejected its workmen 
from the building. The company obtained an injunction, 
reentered on the work, and finished it within the specified 
time. Then it sued the directors for damages caused by the 
interruption of the work. Its centention has been sus- 
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tained, and ihe Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held 
that the directors of the Christian Science Church and the 
carpenters’ union are jointly and severally liable to the con- 
struction company for the incurred by it for the 
breach of the contract. The master to whom the case was 
referred and whose findings have been upheld by the Supreme 


losses 


Court decided that there was a eonspiracy between the di- 
rectors and the union, the result of which was a “ breach of 
the contract of employment between the plaintiff and the 
detendant board without any just cause or lawful provoca- 
tion.” This is another judicial act for the protection of the 
liberty of the individual against intrigue and tyrannous in- 
vasion, which is often worse than violence because it is more 
subtle and more plausible. 


Denominationalism in Education 

One of Mr. Caknecie’s qualifications in the terms of his 
gift for pensioning college professors is raising. a ghost. 
The other dey Brown, which had been excluded from the 
list of institutions to which the gift applied, undertook to 
take a step for the purpose of making the college unsectarian. 
It was suggested that the institution cease to be Baptist. 
This would have required legislation amendatory of the 
charter, which provides that the president and the majority 
of the corporation be of that faith. A majority of the alumni, 
3 to 1, however. decided that the institution should remain 
Baptist. This is a decision that a theory shall prevail against 
tne truth. Like many other institutions, Brown is really 
undenominational. Sectarian beliefs do not prevail in her 
teaching. While the letter of the charter is observed, its 
spirit is not. An Episcopalian may teach there. Indeed, 
the Providence Journal declares that the “control of the 
wniversity is really lodged with -Kpiscopalians.” Jews as well 
as Christians, Roman Catholics as well as Protestants, are 
among her students. A Jewish philanthropist has founded 
there a prize to he bestowed annually for the best essay on 
The charter alone makes her professors in- 
eligible for a Carnecir pension. Other New England col- 
leges are as much and as little sectarian as Brown. Ilarvard 
Yale, Williams, Amherst, and Dart- 
Princeton, 


religious belief. 


is as much Unitarian. 
mouth are as Congregational as Brown is Baptist. 
nominally Presbyterian, also feels a+ great Episcopalian in 
fluence; and what shall be said of the University of Chicago ? 
The vote of the Brown alumni to maintain a tradition which 
is but a tradition at the expense of the old and faithful pro- 
fessors of the institution shows more the suecessful galvaniza- 
tion of an old and dormant life than a livély and intellectual 
gratitude for the services of men who have at least presided 
at the birth of whatever education these conservative voters 


possess. 


The Troubles in Southern France 

The wide-spread agitation of the vine-growers in Languedoe, 
which at one time seemed upon the verge of becoming an 
organized revolt, and which for a moment threatened the 
overthrow of the CLEMENCEAU cabinet, seems to have been 
allayed, for a time, at all events, by the return to duty of 
some 600 mutinous soldiers of the 17th Regiment of In- 
fantry and by the haste with which the Chamber of Deputies 
passed a bill prohibiting the fabrication of artificial wines, - 
which was the principal grievance complained of by the viti- 
eulturists. It looked for a while as if the numerous resigna- 
tions of mayors and of municipal and communal councils 
might plunge three departments into anarchy, and the riots 
which broke out in Narbonne, Perpignan, and Montpellier 
led to some loss of life and caused the government to despatch 
a large body of troops to the disturbed and disaffected region. 
No remedial legislation, however, can be expected to give 
permanent relief to the vine-growing industry of Languedoc, 
the chief product of which consists of ordinary wines for 
which there was never any demand outside of France, and of 
which the domestic consumption has been diminishing for 
many years. It is a politico-economical problem which re- 
quires solutien, and the viticulturists of the afilicted depart- 
ment must themselves solve it, which they can do in just 
one way, namely, by devoting to other crops a large propor; 
tion of the soil traditionally allotted to vineyards. This 
course they are reluctant to adopt, partly from indolence and 
partly because they are not skilled in any other form of 
agriculture. 
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The Real Causes of the Viticultural Uprising 

There are three causes of the great drop in the market 
prices of the wines grown in Languedoc—a drop which has 
yendered it impossible to produce them at a profit, with the 
result that upwards of a million of people, hitherto solely 
dependent upon the outcome of their vineyards for their 
support, have now been brought to the verge of starvation. 
In the first place, the output of Languedocian wines avail- 
able for export to the other provinces of France has signally 
increased since the ravages of the phylloxera compelled the 
introduction on 1 vast scale of the hardy vine-stocks of 
California, which have immensely increased the yield of the 
vineyards. In the second place, while the supply has been 
thus abnormally distended, the demand for ordinary table 
wine as a beverage has signally fallen off in the central and 
northern parts of the French Republic. Wine is no longer 
the inseparable accompaniment of the second breakfast and 
of the dinner of the Frenchman belonging to the bourgeoisie 
or proletariat, as it used to be half a century ago. Wine 
has been supplanted to a large extent by beer or by cheap 
spirits and water. In the third place, even those people in 
central and northern France who still cling to the habit of 
wine-drinking at meals have been able for some time to pro- 
eure for very much less money a palatable article made of 
fermented sugar and water and colored and flavored with 
extracts. Of these three causes only the last is removable 
hy legislation, which, as we have said, the government has 
at last consented to enact in compliance with the prayer of 
the suffering viticulturists. The prolonged hesitation of the 
CLEMENCEAU ministry to grant the coveted boon is easily 
explained. The Premier found himself between the devil 
and the deep sea; that is to say, between the viticulturists 
of Languedoe, on the one hand, and, on the other, the beet- 
root-growers of the northern provinces, in whose eyes the 
disposal of a part of their surplus sugar in the production 
of artificial wines has come to seem indispensable to the 
prosperity of their industry. 


A Warning for Ceatralizers 

“Tt is indisputable,” cables the Paris correspondent of 
the New York Times, “that the Third Republic is suffering 
from the policy of concentration carried to an extreme.” 
This, relative to the efiort to constrain the government to make 
a market for wine for which there is no sale. Here is an 
example proper for the notice of those contemporary Amer- 
ican reformers whose universal panacea for all economic and 
social troubles that are dificult to meet is, “ Give the Federal 
government power to deal with them.” 


Mr. Bryce at Bryn Mawr 

Mr. Ambassador Bryce has been a great boon to the Com- 
mencement season. We are not sure that we have kept tab on 
all his recent discourses, but besides his address at the Chicago 
University convocation, heretofore noticed, he gave a Com- 
mencement address at Bryn Mawr, and at this writing has 
it still in prospect to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration 
at Harvard. He dips out of a deep well which is in no dan- 
ger of running dry, and doubtless he performs easily these 
very much appreciated feats of edifying the Americans. At 
Bryn Mawr he spoke on the question whether the education 
of women has distinetive aims, and whether “there is any- 
thing in their nature, intellectual and moral, or in the econ- 
ditions of their life, which requires that the courses of in- 
struction for men and women should be different either in 
subjects or methods.” One sees about ‘many writings and 
much discourse about the smaller size of women’s brains, 
and the tendeney of their minds to reach full development 
early in life, and then stop. Their capacities and morals 
are discussed by a good many investigators as though they 
belonged to a higher order of apes, and with the result that 
readers who pay much attention to the ambitious researches 
of such students of femininity get into their heads a good 
many notions which, even if they were true, it would be 
unprofitable to harbor. But Mr. Bryce finds it enough to 
say that, “taking all hut the very few leading spirits of each 
age, the faculties of men and women are practically equal 
and generally similar.” That does not necessarily imply 
that they should have the same intellectual training, but as 
to that he finds it to be the conclusion of most experienced 
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educators “that the courses of mental instruction usually 
given to men, including language, history, economics, the 
mathematical and physical sciences, are equally fitted for 
both sexes.” 


Fields of Work for Women 

Two fields of work Mr. Bryce thought especially suited 
to educated women, the more so because the average edu- 
cated man does not find time to enter them. One is the 
cultivation of a thorough knowledge and a fine taste in lit- 
erature, including the habit of reading that which is not 
ephemeral, the habit of study, and the acquisition of a crit- 
ical faculty which discovers and enjoys what is of permanent 
literary value. The other field includes the study of social 
and economic phenomena, so as to learn how to help to 
mitigate the contrasts between wealth and poverty, make 
a better adjustment of the burden of taxation, and deal with 
intemperance, unhealthy dwellings, discharged criminals, 
vagrants, neglected children, and those who need help. What 
women can do in both of these fields every tolerably well- 
informed reader of Mr. Brycr’s words will be able to point 
out from familiar and distinguished examples. Women, 
said the ambassador, are quite as well qualified to master 
economic principles as men, and they are even better quali- 
fied to apply those principles in the daily work of administra- 
jion. , 


Advertising that Disfigures 

One of the things that are going to happen as American 
civilization progresses is the regulation of out-door adver- 
tising. It will come, little by little, in different States as 
local taste becomes irritated by the disfigurement by adver- 
tising signs of the landscape, and the streets and parks of 
cities. A Cincinnati paper (the Commercial Tribune) well 
describes what the billboard advertisers do in the cities. 
“There is not a street,” it says, “nor a public place, nor a 
hillside, ner a park neighborhood, nor a residence street, nor 
a business stre@ in Cincinnati exempt from the [billboard] 
nuisance. From the windows of every schoolhouse in Cin- 
einnati the children can see the hideousness and the in- 
decencies of the billboard. No church ean dismiss its econgre- 
gation but the billboard will stare the congregation in the 
face as it leaves the portals of the church. The nuisance is 
everywhere in all its completeness. The billboarder, untaxed 
and unrestrained, is adding to the nuisance everywhere and 
every day; and if the Cincinnatian takes to the hilltops or 
the suburbs, the billboard is with him continuously. It is 
not altogether ereditable to Cincinnati—centre of art and 
of musie and of evlture! Will Cincinnati allow the nuisance 
to be continued and increased?” The case of Cincinnati thus 
described is the case of every considerable city in the country. 
Along all the railroad lines the rural scenery is blotched by 
the billboards and the advertisements painted on buildings 
bordering the tracks. On the roads leading out of every 
prosperous town there are advertisements of local dealers 
painted on barns and fences, and great numbers of tin ad- 
vertising signs nailed to the trees. All this disfigurement 
of the comeliness of nature and of the works of man is an 
abuse for which there is no reasonable need and no sufficient 
justification. A movement is afoot to check it by taxation, 
which seems to be a reasonable method provided that the 
necessary legislation is wisely drawn. Out-door advertising 
signs can he taxed, and we presume they can be taxed in 
proportion to their ugliness; but the laws that affected them 
would need to be drawn with discretion, discriminating be- 
tween temporary and permanent signs, leaving the circus 
posters to stimulate the imaginations of the children of the 
countryside, and letting alone the auction bills and all such 
notices of local public interest. 


Action taken in England : 

In England long-continued agitation of this subject has 
at Jength resulted in the passage of a bill by the House of 
Commons for the protection of natural scenery, which is 
intended to supplement regulations adopted by the cities. 
Jn the Commons there were only twelve votes against the 
bill, and the Lords are expected to pass it without hesitation. 
An argument used in support of it was the report by a mem- 
ber of his painful emotions at visiting Niagara Falls and 
finding that beautiful region spoiled by advertisements. 
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Improved Prospects of Woman Suffrage 


ALTHOUGH the movement for woman suffrage seems to have retro- 
graded rather than advanced in Great Britain since 1897, when a 
bill conferring the full Parliamentary franchise upon women passed 
a second reading in the House of Commons by a majority of 
seventy-one, the advocates of the cause have lately gained two 
notable victories in Scandinavian countries, which constitute im- 
pressive precedents, because in no other European states is there 
a smaller percentage of illiteracy or a higher average level of intelli- 
The victories to which we refer have been won successively 


gence. 
It may be remem- 


in the Grand Duchy of Finland and in Norway. 
bered that, soon after the issuance of the reform manifesto of 
October 30, 1905, the Czar Nicnotas II. reversed his policy 
toward Finland, and gave back to it the autonomy which had been 
guaranteed by ALEXANDER I. The first use made by the Finns of 
their semi-independence was to adopt an amendment of their Consti- 
tution by which full political rights were conceded to women. 
Not only were women made voters, but they were also made 
eligible to the popular branci of the Finnish Parliament. At the 
first general election held under the new law, Finnish women 
availed themselves of their wnwonted privileges by going to the 
ballot-box in much larger numbers than were expected, and in re- 
turning some twenty members of their own sex to the Chamber. 
The Parliamentary career of these female members will, of course, 
be watched with lively interest, especially if any of them should 
become Ministers. From one Hcuse of the Finnish Parliament they 
are still debarred, namely, the Senate, the members of which are 
not elected, but appointed by the Czar. Even this last surviving 
discrimination will doubtless be effaced, should any of the feminine 
legislators win great distinction, for NicnoL_as II. is known to 
have great respect for the political abilities of his mother, the ex- 
Empress, who was Princess DAGMAR of Denmark, sister of Queen 
ALEXANDRA, 


Scarcely had the Finnish election taken place when the 
Norwegian Storthing adopted by a large majority a_ Dill 


granting to women the Parliamentary franchise on the same 
conditions as had been previously prescribed for them in the case 
of municipal elections. That is to say, in Norway the suffrage is 
now conceded to every woman twenty-five vears old who is taxed 
on an income of $113 in cities, or of $88 in rural districts. The 
practical outcome of the law will be to enfranchise 300.000 women 
voters, quite enough to assure the attainment of universal suffrage 
by adult representatives of the female sex in the course of a few 
years. It should be recalled that it is only since 1898 that the 
Norwegian Radicals have secured the abolition of property restric- 
It is improbable that Sweden will 


As long ago as 


tions on the franchise for men. 
long remain behind its Seandinavian neighbors. 
1736 Sweden permitted women to vote in church matters, and in 
1862 it was provided that women who were ratepayers might vote 
directly or by proxy, as they chose, for all officers, except members 
of Parliament. Indirectly, they already have a voice in the choice 
of the first Chamber, or House of Lords, inasmuch as they vote for 
the county councils which return members of this body. They have 
for some time possessed in Sweden the school and municipal 
suffrage, and have been allowed to vote for members of the pro- 
vincial diets. They are also eligible to be members of the boards of 
education, municipal relief committees, and parochial boards. In 
Denmark the Parliamentary franchise has thus far been withheld 
from women, but the Radical party has made the concession of 
the municipal suffrage to them a feature of its programme. In 
Denmark’s dependency, Iceland, taxpaying widows and _ spinsters 
have possessed the municipal suffrage for a quarter of a century, 
and since 1886 all women have enjoyed a parish franchise which 
has enabled them to take part in the selection of the clergy. 

The Seandinavian experiments have already attracted much at- 
tention, and are certain to encourage the advocates of woman 
suffrage in other European commonwealths. In the kingdom of 
Prussia, women teachers are undoubtedly, as being state officials, 
entitled to take part in local government. Some of the Prussian 
provinces already allow women taxpayers to vote by proxy for 
provincial officers. Recently, also, women have been admitted to 
a few of the German universities. In the Kingdom of Saxony, 
women proprietors of landed estates, whether married or single. 
possess the municipal franchise, which, however, they must exercise 
by proxy. In Westphalia and Schleswig-Holstein. all women 
possessing certain designated qualifications have some minor form 
of suffrage. In the Austrian or, Cisleithan monarchy, since 1862, 
women possessed of property have had a proxy vote not only in 
municipal and provincial elections, but also for members of the 
Lower House of the Reichsrath. In Russia, women, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, if they hold sufficient property, are qualified to 
vote by male proxy for members of municipal and county assem- 
blies. Moreover, property-owning women belonging to the nobility 
may vote by prexy in the assemblies of the nobility. Some of the 
universities are open to representatives of the female sex. There 
are, indeed, many hundred women physicians in Russia. Even in 
France, as far back as 1898, a vote for judges of the tribunals of 
commerce was granted to unmarried women engaged in trade, in- 


cluding market-women, ete. In Great Britain, although the woman- 
suffragists received a rebuff during the present session of Parlia- 
ment, the advocates of equal political rights for women have 
achieved a series of partial successes during the last forty years. 
For instance, in 1869, the Municipal Corporations Act restored to 
women ratepayers in England the vote in municipal elections 
which had been taken away in 1835. In 1570 the Elementary Eduea 
tion Act created school boards, and not only gave women the school 
franchise, but made them eligible to be members of the boards. In 
1881-2, the Municipal Act for Scotland gave women the same 
municipal franchise possessed by their sex in England. At that 
franchise. In 


time Scotchwomen already possessed the school 


1888 the County Electors Act gave women and men an equal right 
to vote for councillors of the County Councils created by the Local 
Government Act of that year. Six years later another Local Gov 
ernment Act not only confirmed the rights of women to all local 
franchises, and their eligibility as Poor Law Guardians, but also 
made them eligible as Parish and District Councillors. In 1806 the 
Poor Law Guardian Act for Lreland made women for the first time 
eligible as Poor Law Guardians in that kingdom. We observe, 
finally, that, under the Irish Local Government Act, passed in 1898, 
women who there had been excluded thitherto from the municipal 
franchise now had conferred upon them all local franchises, and 
were made eligible for Rural and Urban District Councils. There 
are now over one thousand women serving as Poor Law Guardians 
and District Councillors in England, about ninety in Ireland, and 
a few in Scotland. In the ancient kingdom of the Isle of Man, 
which has had an independent government since the time of the 
Vikings, the full suffrage was extended to women property-owners 
in 1880, and since 1892 the franchise has been extended to all 
women ratepayers. That throughout Australia, and also in Tas 
mania and New Zealand, women have for some time been fully en 
franchised is a fact too well known to need more than cursory 
reference. 

In view of the recent triumphs of woman suffrage in Seandinavia, 
it will surprise many persons to hear that Miss PudsBe Couzins, 
who for years has been on the platform and in the press a zealous 
advocate of full political rights for women, has lately avowed her 
self a pervert, having declared that, after a careful study of all 
pertinent data, she has arrived at the conclusion that the concession 
of the Parliamentary franchise to her sex would be a mistake. On 
what evidence her change of Gpinion is based we are not informed. 
Certainly it has not been derived from those fields of experience 
with which, presumably, she is best acquainted, namely, the four 
States of our Union in which woman suffrage exists. Statements 
that. have been published by the highest authorities in Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming bear witness to the practical value of 
woman's vote in public affairs, and to the absence of the evils 
which, it was predicted, would follow from the concession of the 
franchise to the female sex. In 1898 a testimonial was issued on 
behalf of the friends of woman suffrage in Colorado, which was 
signed by the Governor then in office, by three ex-Governors, by 
both Senators, by members of Congress and ex-Senators, by the 
chief justice and two associate justices of the State Supreme Court, 
three judges of the Court of Appeals, four judges of the District 
Court, the Secretary of State, the State Treasurer, the State 
Auditor, the Attorney-General, the Mayor of Denver, the President 
of the State University, the president of Colorado College, and 
innumerable other citizens. ‘Their concurrent testimony was_ to 
the effect that a very large proportion of Colorado women, since 
they had acquired the franchise, had conscientiously discharged 
The fact was pointed out that in 1894 


the duties of citizenship. 
of all the qualified 


between eighty-five and ninety-five per cent. 
women voters in the State voted for Governor, and the conviction 
was expressed that the vote of women, being more scrupulously cast 
than that of men, could not fail to constitute a decisive factor in 
bringing about a better political and social order. Touching the 
prophecy that equal suffrage would cause family discord and in 
crease the.number of divorces, Senator PATTERSON bore witness 
in 1902 that in the nine years since suffrage had been granted to 
women, he had never heard of a case where political differences 
had been alleged as a cause for divorcee. Speaking for Idaho, Justice 
QvuARLES, of the State Supreme Court, averred in 1902 that the 
adoption of equal suffrage had resulted in much good, especially 
as regards the selection for public offices, State. county, and 
municipal. The participation of women in political conventions, 
he said, had had a tendeney to relegate the worst element of pro 
fessional politicians to the background, and had compelled political 
leaders to be more careful in the selection of nominees. From Utah 
there is literally no end to the favorable testimony given by Mor 
mons and Gentiles alike. In 1902 Governor H. M. WELLS, of Utah, 
declared under his signature that in his State the influence of 
women in politics had been distinctly elevating. Experience had 
shown, he added, that the woman vote was a terror to evil-doers. 
Answering some of the objections that have been made to woman 
suffrage, Justice Corn, of the Idaho Supreme Court, declared that 
in his State woman suffrage had exercised no injurious effect upon 
the home or the family, had not impaired the womanliness of the 
female voters, or made them less satisfactory as wives and mothers. 
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He had observed, he said, that bad women do not obtrude their 
presence at the -polls, and he could not remember ever to have seen 
a notoriously bad woman casting a vote. He agreed with other 
witnesses above quoted in asserting that the effect of woman 
suffrage had been almost entirely to exclude men known to be cor- 
rupt or immoral from public office. 

Such is the cumulative evidence furnished by the four States of 
the American Union which have tested the working of woman suf- 
frage for considerable periods. With such an array of testimony 
before her, it is hard to understand on what grounds Miss PH@BE 
CouzIns ean vindicate her change of position. 


Concerning Symbols 


Tue tendency of intellectual men is to discard symbols and to 
say that the heart is all, the intention all. The fallacy in such 
argument seems to be that no intention, no mood, seems to gain 
validity and reality until it takes shape in the concrete world, 
and a frame of mind, a motion of heart, therefore, of its very 
nature creates symbols and turns back to them again as reminders 
when the original impulse is faint. An aspiration toward right- 
eousness must be very vague, indeed, that does not result in a 
duty performed, an obligation accepted, or some sort of commemo- 
ration. 

Dogma, from which certain types of mind so instinctively 
shrink, is, after all, but a dialectical development of symbols 
whereby the heart may intensify a memory or renew an original 
impulse of approach to the larger life beyond the self. All know- 
ing is analogy. We conceive only by comparison, by similarity and 
its negative; and everything, as has been said already, in being 
what it is, is the symbol of something more. To BLAKE the sun 
was not a round globe of fire, but an innumerable company of the 
heavenly host; and to what man is nature a mere collection of 
earthly irregularities, set in atmosphere and grown upon with 
plants, rather than the language whereby the Eternal communi- 
cates with man’? From time immemorial rites and usages and 
mysteries have been the projection of man’s need to signify some- 
thing beyond his power of speech or rational thought. That is the 
infinite in us striving to break bounds. 

[It matters little that, to certain types of mind, the sign is 
confused with the substance for which it stands. We are not 
all on the same level, nor for many ages shall we be. The point is 
that the fact that many misuse a symbol, or misinterpret a dogma, 
is in itself no reason for discarding them. 

The universe, as it comes to us, is all symbolical, all reminiscent, 
all a suggestion. Would one wish to blame the little boy who, 
driving through a foreign city, suddenly stood up and threw 
up his hat and shouted because on a distant building he saw his 
country’s flag? With what a rush it brought back to him, in 
an alien and indifferent land, the whole love of the whole life! 
Probably at home the thought of love of country would have 
had but little meaning for him: but away, where that uppermost 
interest was strange and unnoted by all about him, a few bars 
and stars, painted on a rag and hung from a stick, stood for a 
wealth of loyalty, devotion, power of self-sacrifice. For the 
symbol implies absence and presence, pain and joy. 

In the same way does the cup stand for us as a reminder of 
charity even unto self-immolation and death, from the cup of cold 
water offered unto the least of the little ones to the eup which 
could not pass away until it had become the cup of the sacramental 
commemoration of the world. 

The use, then, of the symbol is to stimulate emotion, to remind 
us of those trailing clouds of glory of which somewhere, in “ the 
dim backward and abysm” of his mind, each man is vaguely 
aware. The height of the significance of a dogma must depend 
upon the zeal with which one has trodden the path toward the 
goal. There are many ways that lead thereto; but as one gets 
farther from the sensuous the paths are strait and steep, and si- 
lence and isolation attend one on either hand. 

Let the symbol, then, do its work te each mind according to the 
mind’s own need. Is it not arrogant te presuppose our own way 
the only one or the best?) What man, indeed, can be farther from 
God than that limited one who attempts to interpret God’s mind? 
In fear and trembling, in aspiring and renewed effort, we listen, 
listen for the command, solacing but not judging, lest indeed we 
shall be judged again. 

There are Protestants who scoff at the Catholic because he says 
his Lord is “actually” present at the altar. But what does 
“actually” mean? Is the Spirit of Righteousness and Freedom 
not present wherever men seek Him, on the cross, in the cup, in 
the “ still, small voice,” or in the thick darkness? Where best we 
seek, there most He is. And it is rather a matter of rejoicing 
than of scoffing that we seek in different places, under varying 
guises. What a fragrant close of pleasantness and intimacy that 
must have been to the harassed and overworked dressmaker who 
told her customer, “It would be too much for me; but I get up 
every morning early and go into the church over there and sit a 
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little while with our Lord.” And surely, surely our Lord met her 
there; as surely as He met Mary in the garden, or Moses in the 
burning bush, or Elijah in the still, small voice. For whatever the 
great Spirit of Righteousness be, over and above our pitiful small 
guesses and futile gropings, He is the spimit of response and mercy 
and love in whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

It was a great French thinker who, after much doubt and 
questioning, finally felt the answer, “ Be comforted; had you not 
found Me you would not seek Me.” That is a profound thought. 
The sought-for is also the search, and there is no more infallible 
sign of the presence than the feeling after Him. 

Nor need the search bring joy or peace. The chain of cause and 
effect is long and intricate. The chase is the impatient hastening 
after what is not vet complete, and it may mean most exquisite 
pain. To hope for righteousness and to know ourselves, can this 
be other than anguish and yet anguish not without hope of as- 
suagement? For the signs and the promises of perfection are 
everywhere, and the symbols of hope are eternal. 


“How far from here to Heaven? 
Not very far, my friend. 

A single hearty step 
Will all the journey end 





Personal and Pertinent 


On the 26th instant, Williams College honored herself and her 
son by conferring an LL.D. on HENry M. ALDEN. The fiftieth an- 
niversary of Doctor ALDEN’s graduation at the college was also 
thus celebrated. The readers of Harper’s WEEKLY know so much 
about Mr. ALpEN: that they will think the better of his college 
for thus decorating him. ° 


At its recent Commencement, Western Reserve University con- 
ferred its LL.D. upon Grorce E. Woopcrerry in these words: 
“Upon you, GrorceE Epwarp Woopserry, leader, poet in an un- 
poetical age, biographer of Por, of HAWTHORNE, of EMERSON, inter- 
preter of SHELLEY, worthy cempanion of these and other masters, 
essayist dealing with life and democracy as well as books, using 
an English style of Hellenic beauty, inspirer of chosen youth, is 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws.” 


WILLIAM DvupLey Foutke, of Indiana, is opposed to the nomina- 
tion of Vice-President FartrpaANkKsS next year, and the Richmond 
(Indiana) Item, which is said to be Mr. Fourtke’s “ next friend,” 
announces that the nomination of Mr. FarrsaANKS would “ mean 
Indiana Democratic by 50,000.” Mr. Fourke is for Tarr, and he 
says that the Secretary of War is the greatest man in the coun- 
try. There are other Indianians for Tarr, notably Congressman 
CRUMPACKER and ex-Governor DurbIN. Mr. FouLKE is a thorough 
ROOSEVELT man, and he belonged to that pleasant group of 
gentlemen who thought that they liked to ride and = walk 
with the President. Some cf them really did; but one day 
Mr. Foutke took a Presidential walk along the banks of the 
Potomac in the direction of the Great Falls, and there had great 
fun climbing up and down the face of rocks. When Mr. FouLke 
returned to his house, his excellent colored man reminded him 
that he was engaged to dine out that evening, and the hour was 
at hand, bit Mr. Foutke thought that he would take a nap 
first; he woke at ten o'clock and soon afterwards resigned “his 
office, giving as his reason that he liked the quiet literary life. 
The strenuous life of fiction was strenuous enough for him. But 
he is interested in politics, and is still a Roosevett man notwith- 
standing the walk, and he is a mighty good friend to have—a 
strong, earnest, sincere man of much persuasive eloquence. He 
is comfortably rich; he has enough leisure to devote to his friends 
and to his causes, which are various. He is a Quaker and a 
believer in what he regards as wholesome war. He is a civil- 
service reformer and an imperialist, a very practical business man 
and a writer of romance. No one will ever quarrel with him who 
likes genuineness, even if it be of a breed different from his own. 
And yet FarrBanks is not afraid of him or of his kind, for the 
moral forces of the country have not yet risen up against the 
Vice-President, while some of them are for him. 





The late disclosure of a New York newspaper correspondent 
that Mr. Corretyou, Secretary of the Treasury, is a candidate 
for the Republican nomination in 1908, and is, therefore, quietly 
working against Mr. Tart, was probably the merest gossip, and, 
at any rate, it is too easy to spoil a man’s good name by accepting 
as true any statement reflecting on his loyalty. Mr. CorreLyou 
owes a good deal to Mr. Roosrvett, and has not yet indicated 
that he is capable of surreptitious dealing with his friends. How- 
ever that may be, Mr. CorTELYov’s is a wonderful career. Whether 
it is one to be emulated or not, remains to be seen. In the terms 
of current baseball English, he has “made good” to those whom 
he has intimately served, but he has been singularly deficient in 
opportunities to justify his high attainments to the country at 
large. When Mr. CLEVELAND was short of a stenographer, the 
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Civil Service Commission thought that Corretyou would do, and 
Mr. CLEVELAND never had such a satisfactory stenographer; so 
when Mr. McKInteEy got short of a private secretary, he tried 
CorTELYou, and he found him perfect; then Mr. Roosevetr tried 
him and felt towards him as the other two had felt. No one who 
has talked with Mr. CorTteLyou ever heard him question the views 
of his chief on any political subject. The nearest approach to a 
political opinion that any outsider ever heard was a remark made 
to one of the seribbling fraternity, who was permitted to see, in 
advance, one of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s messages. “It’s a great paper,” 
said Mr. Cortetyov. It is doubtless true that Mr. RoosevELT 
knows Mr. CorreLyovu’s political views, but it is also true that 
the only information which the country possesses is confined to 
the indirect information gained from his assumption of the chair- 
manship of the Republican National Committee. An utterance 
seems to be required, if a man’s political ideas are to be widely 
known. Mr. Corretyou has said nothing very definite, but his 
associates must be aware of his opinions, and men of business have 
discovered in him a talent for organization. Once it was said at 
the White House that a life-insurance company had offered him 
$25,000 a year for a job of organizing. But Mr. Corretyou had 
political ambition and refused. 


CuarRLes W. BARTLETT, whe was Judge-Advocate-General on 
Governor DovuGLas’s staff, is telling Mr. HENRY M. Wuitney that 
he must reckon with him before he can be nominated by the 
Democrats as candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. Very few 
knew much about Mr. BARTLETT when he was candidate two years 
ago, except that he was a bold criminal lawyer whose clients were 
seldom hanged. When he was running for office it was under- 
stood that he did so as a favor to DouGLas, who did not want to 
run, but who was willing to pay the expenses of the campaign. 
No DovGLas man wants Mr. WuitNey to be Governor, or he might 
have been now; therefore, it was not surprising when BARTLETT 
announced his own candidacy. He has not got far enough into 
the public consciousness to be widely entertaining, but he is very 
well liked by what is known as the “ CHarLieE” TayLor group in 
Boston. “ CHARLIE” TAYLOR was brought up to business by Espen 
Jorpan, the great dry-goods man, who made it easy for TayLor 
to become the proprietor of the Globe, and so to be rich. The 
TAYLOR group lunch together. This lunching in the middle of the 
day in Boston is a reminiscence of the old fashion of dining at 
2 p.M., and the reminiscence is as heavy as the elder dinner. No 
one is a good luncher who is not a good story-teller. Now we 
know something of BartLetr. Men-like him. Besides, he is a 
Dartmouth man. For several years the Dartmouth men have 
been getting many of the good things in eastern Massachusetts. 
As a group, they are more like the ancient Greeks than are the 
Harvard men who used to rule the coast. They see to it that each 
man gets not only what is coming to him, but what he wants to 
come to him. Not many of these Dartmouth men are born 


Bostonians, as the Harvard men are apt to be, but they go down. 


from the country to seek whatever of fortune the laws of Massa- 
chusetts permit a single man to own. So many have gone that 
they make quite a flying wedge, and they are powerful. They 
have landed several judges on the bench, and now they want to 
lift “Cnartie” BartLetr into the Governorship. BARTLETT 
would like reciprocity with Canada too, but the Witney men 
say that he doesn’t know as much about it as their man knows; 
to this the Dartmouth men and the lunchers respond, “ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,” and nobody does deny. 


Some one has written in a magazine that SamueL J. RANDALL 
was an “ignorant man.” The Philadelphians who knew him and 
respected him are probably annoyed by the error of the writer, 
who evidently is of an after day. A contrast was drawn in the 
magazine article between CARLISLE and RANDALL, much to the 
former’s advantage. It is true that JonHN CARLISLE is a better 
trained and equipped man than RANDALL was, for he is a lawyer 
of learning as well as of great acuteness. He has always possessed 
an accomplishment which RANDALL never had; he can make a 
better living at his profession than he could in public place, and 
RANDALL never could do that. So it is, as the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer says, that “shortly before he died Mr. RANDALL was so 
poor that he could not even afford to leave Washington, although 
very ill. When kind friends rented a cottage near this city for 
him, he lived parsimoniously until he saved enough out of his 
salary to pay the rent.” On the other hand, CARLISLE goes out of 
office, and his income increases many times. But RANDALL was 
not an ignorant man any more than he was a corrupt man. He 
knew the political history of the country, and he understood the 
art of legislation. He might have made a fortune, for, in the 
interest of protection, he prevented the Democratic party, when 
CARLISLE was Speaker and Morrison was chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, from passing a bill to reduce the tariff. 
He never dreamed of his golden opportunities, and no bribe-giver— 
if such there be—would ever have dared to offer him a tainted dol- 
lar. Once Judge KELLEY, in a moment of confidence, said that 
the Republicans of Pennsylvania ought always to arrange to 
make RANDALL’s district Democratic, “for,” said he, “ RANDALL’S 
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vote is worth ten Republican votes to us,” but this did not mean 
that there was a bargain between the ‘two parties. RANDALL was 
a protectionist because he was a Philadelphian, and se was 
KELLEY. There were a good many other grounds on which the 
two differed, and there was often a moment when Ketiey and 
the CAMERONS would have liked Mr. RANDALL’s seat more than his 
company. The real tariff fight came late in RANDALL’s life, and 
when it did, a good many of his old friends, especially among the 
Democrats of New England, helped to depose him and to make 
CARLISLE the leader of the party in the House of Representatives. 


Correspondence 


AS TO “LITERARY COMPARISONS ” 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—lIs it too late to reply to a letter of June 8 (under the 
Correspondence section, headed “ Literary Comparisons”), signed 
“ Divers Readers ”? 

[I just want to ask if, “honest and true,” “ Divers Readers” 
could have even read Amélie Rives’s “ Seléné,” or if that judg 
ment was not based (as divers readers often base it) on that 
novel, “the talking back of a little Virginia girl "—that sen- 
sational and for almost twenty years unforgivable (and there- 
fore widely read) novel, The Quick or the Dead. This movel 
was indeed Written by a “little Virginia girl” (Amélie Rives), 
all unknowing, I faney, of the sensation before her, and though 
it was a work of genius enough to be commended by Robert 
Browning, it would be called in other respects now (1 leave it 
to any prude!) “food for babes” in morals, compared with the 
average modern novel. 

As to poems, I fail to see any more of Virginia, or any othe 
State, in Amélie Rives’s “ Seléné” than I do in Keats’s * Endy 
mion,” or in Amélie Rives’s play (greater in spiritual thought than 
“Seléné”) “ Augustine the Man.” Couldn't it be possible eren 
to “Divers Readers” (a lovely name for the public which “al 
ways hopes for the worst!) that Princess Troubetzkoy (Amélie 
Rives) could have lost through her cosmopolitan existence in 
all these years, if not by the natural “ rising on stepping-stones 
. . . to higher things” of real genius—just a trace of that 
“little Virginia girl”? 

In other words. I agree with the New York Times of May 5 
{as to “Seléné”) in its answer to the truly great Mr. Bryce. 
and I deplore, even while [ laugh at, a public that sill not 
listen to the. present great works of a once “little Virginia 
girl.” That public—alas!-eprefers sensation and a little Vin 
ginian, to the great poet who has taken her place—though we 
know the real critics approve her. I sign myself not “ Divers 
Readers,” but 

ONE Lover OF Porrry. 


Current Opinions 
THE ‘TARIFF TO THE FRONT 
(* Times-De spatch,” Richmond, Va.) 
Tue people make the paramount issue, and we believe that 


they will force the tariff to the front in the next campaign. 
Neither Mr. Bryan nor Mr. Roosevelt will be able to prevent. it. 


THE TWO PATERNALISTS 
(“The Courier-Journal,’ Louisrille, Ky.) 

Both Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt assail these foundations: 
though in different ways and from opposite premises. Mr. Roose 
velt would advance upon him boldly through the ready doorway 
of Executive Usurpation. Per contra, Mr. .Bryan would steal 
upon him cautiously through a loophole which in the old days 
was very serviceable to the Whigs and was called “the public 
welfare.” Mr. Roosevelt is an old-time Federalist of the School 
of Hamilton. Mr. Bryan is a modern Humanitarian of the School 
of Rousseau. Both are the advocates of Paternal Government : 
the one as a sentimentalist, the other as a centralizationist. Mr. 
Roosevelt has in his possession the key to the familiar door of 
Executive Usurpation and does not lack the disposition to use it 
Mr. Bryan is on the roof with a Long Pole waiting his oppor 
Between the two, we prefer Mr. Bryan—if we could 
believe in the efficacy of Mr. Bryan’s Long Pole—to Mr. Roose 
velt, because in Mr. Roosevelt we fear the Key. 


BRYAN TOO DEEP IN REPUBLICAN WATERS 
(“* The News-Courter.’ Charleston, S. C.) 

In short, Colonel Bryan offers no suggestion as to railroads 
that the “ Roosevelt policies ” da not include, except the purchase 
of the railroads, and in advocating that he. cuts himself off from 
consistent advocacy of reforming the tariff. The plain truth is 
that Mr. Bryan has waded so far into Republican waters that 
he cannot return and the undertow is carrying him out to sea. 

The Democratic party must stand for Democracy, which is 
to say tariff reform, and the simple, self-reliant government by 
the people in the separate States. If it follow Mr. Bryan it will 
cease to be a Democratic party, whatever shell of organization it 
may succeed in preserving and maintaining for the time. 
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A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


_ JUDSON HARMON 


OF OHIO 


By WILLIAM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

AVORITE sons are a favorite crop in Ohio. The gigantic 

Secretary who will be affectionately remembered as * Big 

Bill” when the Taft part of him slumbers long forgotten 

is now riding a Presidential boom launched by no less a 

personage than the President himself. But there is a Demo- 
cratic favorite son of the State, which of late has taken foremost 
rank as Mother of Presidents, in whose presence the boom for 
* Big Bill” shrinks into the shadow. His name is Judson Harmon, 
and the enthusiasm aroused if he should be nominated for Presi- 
dent would not be limited by party lines. The Middle West knows 
him, so does the South, as an upright lawyer, a capable adminis- 
trator, a man worthy of trust. 

Harmon is a great big, genial, shrewd country boy, long-headed, 
calm, with a fist like a sledye-hammer but a mind like a rapier; 
sixty-one years of age, but pink-skinned and full of boyish fervor 
in work and play; an able and prosperous lawyer, yet in his daily 
walk a plain man of the people. One is tempted to say that here is 
the “ type * of which Presidents should be made. He is not eagerly 
waiting with his ear to the ground, but expends his energy in 
striving hard every day to straighten out the tangles of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, and the Toledo Terminal railways so 
that the stockholders may get all that is coming to them; yet there 
can be no doubt that at his party’s call he would plunge blithely 
into the fray and make a gallant fight for the highest office in the 
world. 

Imagine a long, loose-limbed, broad-backed athlete six feet in 
height and weighing 210 pounds, light-legged and heavy-armed, and 
you have the physical dimensions of the man. He has a hand 
bigger than the hand of Jim Jeffries. a great, broad, thick, bony 
paw developed by chopping, ploughing, and reaping. He moves 
with all the agility of the veteran athlete. His keen gray eyes, set 
far apart, twinkle genially from beneath bushy brown brows at the 
base of a broad, high, well-rounded brow. The nose is long, broad 
at the bridge and slightly arched, the nose of a leader. A brown 
mustache, somewhat splashed with gray, is brushed stiffly back 
from a wide, straight, determined mouth. The chin and jaw are 
deep and square, in keeping with the broad, combative head. Here 
is a man who evidently will fight to the last ditch, yet the ever- 





ready smile and the genial gleam of the eyes proclaim him a lovers 


of peace. 

Nearly twenty years before the Civil War voung Harmon’s father 
moved from northern New York State to teach school in the village 
of Newtown, Hamilton County, Ohio, There Judson Harmon was 
born, and there at the age of five ‘years he was present at the 
ordination of his father as a minister of the Baptist Church at Duck 
Creek. Judson was one of six children, and at an early age he began 
to earn at least part of his living in the woods and fields. When he 
was a long-legged lad of fifteen the Confederate General Kirby 
Smith led an expedition to capture Cincinnati. Young Harmon, 
carrying a double-barrelled shotgun and bullets big as_ filberts, 
joined the militia who marched to defend the city. For three weeks 
they camped under a circus tent. 

The Reverend Mr. Harmon made a rescue expedition and hurried 
his son to Denison University, at Newark, Ohio. Of his stay at 
the University Judge Harmon remarks: 

* Next to arms, law was my choice. The thought of being a 
preacher did not attract me. | had obtained an inside view of a 
clergyman’s life—scanty pay and so many sacrifices willingly, even 
enthusiastically, made by husband and wife, and even the children— 
and wanted to do something else. But my military service was 
not over, even if I had been banished to a little hamlet among my 
father’s good and watchful brethren, the Baptists. During my first 
vacation General John Morgan, the famous cavalryman, came into 
Ohio from Kentucky, and I rode forth to meet him. We wore our 
horses out—Morgan had taken all the good ones—and that is all we 
accomplished. Fortunately we didn’t catch up with the Confederate 
raiders. It can be said, nevertheless, that I am a veteran of two 
campaigns.” 

Buying an education was a serious business for the big country 
boy. While in school at home he often earned spending money by 
picking blackberries at five cents a quart, ard while he was at 
college he earned $5 a day in greenbacks by doing a man’s work in 
the hayfields and harvesting during vacations. In his sophomore 
year he taught school. After graduation from Denison, in 1866, and 
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while studying at the Cincinnati Law School, he worked for the 
County Treasurer as Tax Collector, and dunned delinquents on a 
percentage. He read law in borrowed books. 

Yet it was not a programme of all work and no play, for young 
Harmon made a great name for himself at baseball which endures 
to this day, and even now he is able to hold down second base in 
form that would do credit to most athletes of torty vears. Perhaps 
one reason for his endurance is that he was twenty-one years old 
before -he ever saw the lights of a city after sunset. 

Judge George Hoadly employed the young lawyer and kept him 
busy. In his twenty-sixth year Judson Harmon married. though he 
had saved very few dollars. Two children were born to him. 

Always Judge Harmon has been a Democrat. He first gained 
political reputation by managing the Greeley campaign in 1872, 
when Cincinnati, reversing its politics, gave Greeley a majority. 
In 1876 he was elected a judze of the Common Pleas, and in IS78 
he was elected to the bench of the Superior Court of Cincinnati. 
From this position he resigned in 1887 when Judge Hoadly and 
Colonel Edgar M. Johnson went to New York to form a partner 
ship with Edward Lauterbach. They offered their practice to Judge 
Harmon, Judge Hoadly’s son, and two other young lawyer And 
the firm still stands Harmon, Colston, Goldsmith, and Hoadly. 
They have the finest practice in this part of the world. Judge 
Hoadly’s old desk and ancient Franklin stove are the most note 
worthy things in Judson Harmon's private oflice. 

When Judge Gresham died in 1895 and Richard Olney was trans 
ferred to the State Department, President Cleveland wrote to Judge 
Harmon, inviting him to become Attorney-General of the United 
States. The bid was a surprise. After consulting his wife, his 
law partners, and his old friend, William Howard Taft, Judge Har 
mon accepted the jonor. And then began a period of storm and 
stress for corporate law-breakers, The new Attorney-General 
found pending a suit against the Trans-Missouri Freight Associa 
tion, a combination of railroads that had entered into an illegal 
rate-pooling arrangement. The case had been twice decided in the 
lower courts against the government during President Harrison’s 
administration and then side-tracked. 

Attorney-General Harmon moved the case into the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and argued it in person against such able 
pleaders as Senator George F. Edmunds, Edward J. Phelps, and 
James C. Carter, besides a host of other counsel. The government 
won. The railroads organized the Joint Traflie Association and 
again tried to evade the law. Attorney-General Harmon prose 
cuted them and dispersed them once more. So when this veteran 
regulator of railroads treats 6f how to check tratlic evils he speaks 
with authority. 

Judge Harmon was appointed, two years ago, Receiver for the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton, the Pére Marquette, and the 
Toledo Terminal railways, with 2500 miles of tracks divided among 
four American States and a province in Canada. His first step 
was to borrow $800,000 to meet an overdue payroll, and since that 
time he has built up the system upon a paying basis. 

“Td rather run a railroad than be a lawyer,” he says. “ You're 
not bothered by precedents, and = original work counts for 
more.” 

Sesides running his railroads Judge Harmon finds time to look 
after his general law practice. Every minute in his day is allotted 
to hard work or brisk play. Throughout the winter he works in 
the gymnasium and boxes. Frem the time the frost leaves the 
greens in spring until heavy snow falls you will find him on the 
links of the Cincinnati Golf Club two or three afternoons a week. 
He plays a good game, too, well down im the nineties. and he is one 
of the mainstays of the club in its matches with Midlothian, of 
Chicago. He plays boldly, steadily, with no hesitation, and using 
the regular baseball-plaver’s swipe, sends the ball two hundred 
yards or more from the tee every time. “He does not play on Sun 
day, but at the moment of noon on Saturday leaves his dusty law 
books for the grassy links. 

“The Constitution.” Judge Harmon remarked to this writer last 
Saturday neon, “ guarantees us the right to the pursuit of happi 
ness. That guarantee includes time for happiness —and the time 
is now. Come on.” 

If Judge Harmon should be called to the White House, he will 
not, like Cincinnatus, let go ef the plough. More likely he will 
drop the Revised Statutes or a putting-cleek. 
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“Upon what pur- 
pose should the next 
Democratic campaign 
be based?” the writer 
asked Judge Harmon. 
* What lines should be 
followed?” 

‘| shall answer 
your question,” Judge 
Harmon replied; * but 
let me explain at the 
beginning that I do 
not pretend to speak 
by authority. I am no 
voice crying in the 
wilderness, and: noth- 
ing coule be more dis- 
tasteful to me than to 
appear as a prophet 
declaring what — the 
Democratic party 
must do to be vie- 
torious. Regulation 
of the tariff, the 
trusts, and the rail- 
roads must be effected, 
and, above all, we 
should resist the grow- 
ing and = dangerous 
tendency toward cen- 
tralization of power 
at Washington, 

“These four issues, 
it seems to me, are the 
principal questions be- 
fore the American 
people to-day. | Our 
foreign relations, the 
status of our depen 
dencies, and control of 
immigration also de- 
mand attention. We 
must deal with these 
problems in a_ spirit 
of justice and common 
sense, not allowing 
ourselves to lean 
toward government 
ownership, socialism, 
or any other ism that 
is at variance with the 








doubtful value. In- 
vestors in these 
shares have neither 
protection against 
mismanagement nor 
redress in case of loss. 
i | “ Even the Republi- 
cans admit that the 
time has come to re- 
vise the tariff. A lit- 
tle while ago the gov- 
ernment made a great 
outery because it had 
to pay American 
manufacturers more 
for material and sup- 
plies for the Pana- 
ma Canal than the 
same manufacturers 
charged their foreign 
customers. But. if 
the government com- 
plains of this unjust 
discrimination, how 
much more should 
the entire American 
people complain, for 
they buy thousands of 
times more than the 
vovernment does. 
“What redress is 
therey The imposi- 
tion can be cured by 
a reduction to reason- 
able figures of the 
tariff! taxes by means 
of which this wrong 
is practised. For ten 
years they have been 
exacted without a 
change, while prices 
have gone and are 
still going — steadily 
higher. This redue- 
tion can and = should 
be made with fairness 
to all, so that those 
engaged in legitimate 
industries and enter- 
prises may enjoy 
reasonable profits in 








spirit of our Consti- 
tution. 

“First of all is- 
sues in importance 
| should place the 
growing tendency to deprive the sovereign States of the power 
which of right belongs to them and bestow it upon the 
national Congress, and then to permit the Chief Executive to take 
upon himself the direction and control of the several departments 
of the government. 

“This tendency must be stopped. The Constitution of the 
United. States defines the limits of Federal power. Men are apt 
to become impatient, to object to waiting upon the orderly and 
deliberate working out of the constitutional process. They see a 
thing which they believe ought to be done at onee, and look around 
for a short cut to its accomplishment regardless of the law. The 
peril in these short cuts lies in the concentration of the power of 
the States in the hands of the national government, which in 
turn would result in the centralization of power in the hands of 
the President. If the President is a wise and good man no immedi- 
ate harm may result; but there is still the bad precedent of hav- 
ing violated the Constitution, and of opening the way to the seiz- 
ing of illegal power by a President who might not be wise and good. 

“The trusts must be regulated. There are natural and un- 
natural combinations of capital. If vou and J, for example, own 
adjoining stores and become partners, that would be a natural 
combination: but if we came to a secret agreement to fix prices 
and evade liability for our acts, we should be doing that which is 
unnatural and in restraint of trade. Such combinations always 
oppress the public. . 

“In my opinion the States can manage the trusts. Individuals 
and partnership concerns are free to come and go where they 
please. Corporations are not so. They are created by the States, 
and, therefore, are subject to the control of the States. A New 
Jersey corporation, for example, cannot establish agencies in New 
York without leave from the New York authorities. The powers 
that create should be the powers that control. Nevertheless, the 
subject seems to me too bread, too complicated, to be treated 
offhand within the limits of an interview. There can be no doubt 
that the privileges of combination and organization have been 
abused almost without limit. Companies issue stock and bonds, 
uncontrolled by supervision or inquiry, and the country is flooded 
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a market broadened 


The Home of Judson Harmon in Kemper Lane, Cincinnati as far as commerce 


goes, while the rest 
of the people are 
given a chance to save somevhing out of their earnings. 

“We should soon find that it is better all around to have natural 
and wholesome instead of slop-fed industries, even if they do not 
grow quite so fast or so big. Our prosperity, thus left free, would 
find the natural channels which lead to fairer distribution. 

‘T do not believe the Republican leaders will ever make a satis- 
factory revision of the tariff, if they make any at all. They say 
the tariff must be revised only by its friends, and that they are 
its friends. We say it must be revised by the friends of 
the people, and, as far as the tariff is concerned, we, and 
not they, are the friends of the people, because nothing is sacred 
to us which stands in the way of the best interests of the people. 

“Railroad companies should be held to strict obedience of the 
law. They have two relations—private ownership and operation 
for the public. A common carrier, like an inn, must serve all 
alike. There must be no favoritism. The law on this subject is 
well settled. It has not changed. But the railroad companies 
have disobeyed the law by granting rebates and discriminating in 
favor of certain shippers. 

“The remedy is plain. There stands the law, which orders that 
all shippers must be treated alike. Enforce the law. If the exist- 
ing abuses are continued there will be all the more reason for the 
clamor for government ownership. which would be a national 
misfortune. As to rates, I believe they will take care of themselves. 
At all events, freight charges are lower here than anywhere else. 

“In the matter of the initiative and referendum scheme of law- 
making, let me say that several men asked me to join a society to 
advocate it. I told them I should have to give the matter long 
consideration. 

“*Vour plan, I said, ‘would radically change our method of 
lawmaking and put the function of legislating directly upon the 
people.” They replied that the people would suggest, but that the 
duly constituted authorities would make the laws as_ heretofore. 
In ‘other words the members of Congress and the various State 
Legislatures, as IT saw it, would become messenger boys to deliver 
that which might be ordered by the people en masse, or by a ma- 
jority of them. That would surely end our representative system.” 
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The Jurymen in Idaho’s unparalleled Murder Trial 
IN THE FRONT ROW FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: S. D. GILMAN, J. A. ROBERTSON, GEORGE POWELL, THOMAS B. GESS. AND DANIEL CLARK : 
AND IN THE REAR ROW, IN TIE SAME ORDER, ARE: FINLEY M’BEAN, 0. V. SEBERN, A. P. BURNS. SAMUEL RUSSELL. IH. E. MUSSECAR. 
LEVI SMITH, AND LEE SCHRIVENER 














Orchard H i 
Harry Orchard in the Witness-chair under the Fire of Haywood’s Battery of Lawyers 
SO SMALL IS THE ADA COUNTY COURT-ROOM THAT PRISONER, WITNESS, AND COUNSEL ARE AT ONE ANOTHER’S ELBOWS. AT ORCHARD'S 
LEFT SIT W. B. MINER, HAYWOOD’S FATHER-IN-LAW, AND THE PRISONER'S DAUGHTERS AND SISTER. AT [LAYWOOD’S IMMEDIATI 
LEFT IS MR. RICHARDSON, WHO CONDUCTED THE CROSS-EXAMINATION FOR THE DEFENCE. MR. DARROW, OF COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCI 
IS AT THE CENTRAL TABLE, HIS CHIN IN IIS HAND, HIS EYES ON ORCHARD'S FACE 


ORCHARD AND HAYWOOD FACE TO FACE 
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THE “FOURTH” IN NEW YORK 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


T was on a fine Saturday morning, one hundred years ago, that 
the city of New York began its celebration of the Fourth of 
July with the raising of the colors on the flag-pole at the 
Battery, at sunrise. At six o’clock Lieutenant-Colonel Cur- 
tenius arrived on the parade-ground at the head of the First 

Regiment of Artillery, followed, at 6.30, by Captain Boerum’s com- 
pany, which had come over from the village of Brooklyn in row- 
boats, bringing the captain’s horse in a skiff, and half an hour 
later by the First and Second Troops of Horse Artillery, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Morton. ; 
There were martial music and waving flags; there were prancing 
steeds and clattering gun-carriages; and the total juvenile popula- 
tion of the city, with some thousands of their elders, were looking 
on, for the New-Yorkers were early risers in those days. By the 
time the soldiers had been ranged in parade order the civic socie- 
ties began to march across the sward, the Tailors’ Society, the 
Hatter the Masons’, the Shipwrights’, the Coopers’, the 
Mechanics’, each with flying banners proclaiming the craft of its 
members, and also the Hibernian Provident Society, and another 
benevolent organization known as the Tammany Society, or Colum- 





bian Order. 

The Fourth of July was celebratcd in 1807 with a degree of 
patriotic ardor unprecedented since the Revolution. It was not 
noise and enthusiasm so much as grim determination that marked 
thé demonstration, however. New York’s entire population of 
something like 80,000 was still burning with indignation and_ re- 
sentment over the outrage perpetrated by the British man-of-war 
that had fired upon an American frigate off Cape Henry two weeks 
before, on being refused permission to search her for alleged desert- 
ing English sailors, and had killed three of our men and wounded 
eighteen, several of whom had since died—one of the series of 
affronts that brought about the war of 1812. 

On the Thursday before the Fourth there had: been a great 
mass - meeting, presided ov@r by De Witt Clinton, a former 
Mayor, and one of New York's leading citizens, in the Park 
(now known as City Hall Park, which was then divided at 
Murray Street and extended over the present Post-oflice site), 
at which the citizens had resolved, among = cther things, 
that they considered the dastardly and unprovoked attack made on 
the United States ship Chesapeake by his British Majesty’s ship, 
Leopard, to be a violation of their national rights, as atrocious 
as it was unprecedented; that they were determined to maintain 
the rights and dignity of their country with their lives and their 
fortunes; and that they would support the government in whatever 
measures it might deem necessary to adopt in the existing crisis. 

News had reached New York that similar resolutions had been 
adopted at mass-meetings in Philadelphia, Richmond, and Balti- 
more, as well as in Norfolk, where the wounded sailors from the 
Chesapeake were lying in the naval hospital, and that President 
Jefferson had issued a_ proclamation in Washington, demanding 
that all British vessels instantly leave American waters; and in 
the event of their refusing to depart—since the United States 
then had no means of forcing them to do so—forbidding citizens 
to hold intercourse with officers or men, or to furnish the ships 
with supplies. 

It was, consequently, with the feeling that the work begun with 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence on that day, 
thirty-one years before, was not yet completed, that New York, as 
well as the rest of the United States, celebrated the sacred anni- 
versary. The sentiment that pervaded the people was anger and 
not fear, however, and the Federalists, who had been charged by 
their political opponents, the Democrats and Republicans (inter- 
changeable terms then), with being the party of the Kings and 
Tyrants of Britain, were as bitter as the others against the 
common foe. 

However, New York did not allow the distant war-cloud to 
overeast the celebration, though every man who took part init 
wore crape on his left arm in token of mourning for the Chesa- 
peake’s dead... Promptly at nine o'clock the procession started, the 
Tammany Society in the lead, followed by the trades societies and 
the Provident Hibernians. with the soldiery marching in the rear. 
All the bands were: playing “* Yankee Doodle.” as the men swung 
from the Battery into Broadway, where the stores and residences. as 
along the entire route of the procession, were decked out with 
flags and bunting. and crowds lined the three-foot-wide wooden 
sidewalks. 

The windows of the four Livingstons who lived in Broadway— 
Peter R. and Robert at No. 10, Brockholst at 37, and John R. at 67— 
as were those of Dr. David Hosack, sometime professor in Columbia 
College and a man of wealth, at 65, were banked with visitors who 
had been invited to view the spectacle. M. Dusseaussoir, pro- 
prietor of the City Hotel, the fashionable hostelry of the town, 
which stood on the site of the present Trinity Building, had asked 
members of prominent families not residing along the line of 
march to see the show, and there were groups at the windows of 
Mechanics’ Hall, at Broadway and Park Row; at Osborn’s book- 
store and reading-rooms opposite the Park, and at most of the other 
windows along the thoroughfare. 

At Park Row the procession turned from Broadway, and 
marched to and through Chitham Street, which was then that 
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part of Park Row beginning at Centre Street and running to 
Chatham Square, and on which were many smart retail shops as 
well as fine houses. There were crowds in front of the only 
theatre that New York then possessed, at No. 23 Park Row, and 
before Grezenback’s grocery, where the Pulitzer Building now 
stands, and at the arsenal, at the corner of Tryon Row, while heads 
were visible at the windows all along the street. 

The route of the procession led from Chatham Strect into ultra- 
fashionable and sinuous Pearl Street, past the residences of the Den- 
tons, the Ellises, the Glovers, the Mowatts, the Roosevelts, the Goelets, 
the Lennoxes, the Murrays, the Ogdens, the Broomes, the Clintons, 
and the Varicks, at all of which visitors reviewed the men in line. 
Turning at Archibald Gracie’s house at No. 1 Pearl Street, one of 
the finest dwellings in the city, the procession passed into White- 
hall Street, and conferred itself on the west side of town, the 
route being through State Street to the Battery again, and then 
up Greenwich to Chambers, and through Chambers to Broadway. 

Having thus done the principal residence streets, the paraders 
marched into the Brick Church opposite the Park, where exercises 
appropriate to the day were held, among other events one of the 
Shipwrights’ Company reading the Declaration of Independence, 
and Richard Hatfield, Jun., a law student, delivering an address 
caleulated to make England tremble. 

After dinner, which was a mid-day feast in New York at that 
stage of our civilization, the leading citizens attended Mayor 
Marinus Willett’s reception at the City Hall in Wall Street, where 
the Leopold outrage was almost the sole topic of conversation. 
There were other Weighty matters to occupy the public mind just 
then, for 1807 was a momentous year not only for the United 
States, but for the world at large. Napoleon Bonaparte was at 
the height of his mischievous career, and the latest news from 
Kurope that day was that the French and Russians had been in a 
general engagement from the latter part of April until May 10, and 
that the former were victorious and the latter retreating. 

At home there was important news. Aaron Burr had juste pleaded 
not guilty to the crime of high treason at Richmond, and Chief- 
Justice Marshall had refused to allow him liberty in $100,000 bail. 
A story was going the rounds that the imperturbable prisoner had 
ironically invited a hostile crowd that had surrounded his carriage 
on his way to jail to come and see him, assuring them that they 
would always find him at home. However, Bonaparte and Burr 
were of little interest in New York that day by comparison with 
the portentous occurrence off Cape Henry. It was not the only, 
although it was the most serious, outrage of the kind, for Amer- 
ican vessels had been subjected to unwarranted detention and 
search by British men-of-war for months, and it seemed to the 
patriots that England was trying to goad the United States into 
another war. The necessity for a great navy and for additional 
harbor defences was the subject of discussion all the afternoon at 
the coffee-houses—the Tontine and the Phenix in Wall Street. the 
Albany in Greenwich, and the Seventh Ward in Cherry—and at the 
leading hotels, such as the City in Broadway, the Merchants’ in 
Wall Street, and the New York in Broad. 

Although their elders were occupied with grave affairs, the young 
people were bent on enjoying the holiday, however. During the 
afternoon the waters of the Hudson and East rivers were dotted 
with rowboats, for there were no ferries adequate to the satis- 
factory accommodation of a holiday crowd. The nearest  sea- 
bathing was at New Utrecht and Rockaway Beach, Coney Island 
being then terra incognita, and it was a pleasant drive through the 
country from Brooklyn to either of those places. Another popular 
drive was out to Kingsbridge, through the village of Harlem. 
Other outdoor resorts, not so far away, where the wayfarer might 
obtain refreshment. were Ranelagh, better known as Mount Pitt, 
on the road now known as Grand Street, near Corlear’s Hook, 
which, according to the advertisements, afforded a fine view of the 
citv: Strawberry Hill. on the Bloomingdale Road, near what is 
to-day the junction of Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street; and the 
Indian Queen and Tyler’s in Greenwich Street. Passaic Falls, in 
New Jersey, was also a favorite resort for New-Yorkers, whither 
many had gone for the day. 

Toward evening the ladies and gentlemen of polite society began 
to appear on Wall Street, the fashionable promenade. Elderly men 
of fashion still favored the styles of the Revolutionary period, 
and wore small clothes and cocked hats, with their hair done up 
in queues, while their sons took sartorial advice from London. 

As the theatre presented performances only on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, Fourth of July evening saw the beauty and 
fashion of New York at Vauxhall Gardens, which occupied that 
space bounded to-day by Great Jones Street, Broadway, Astor 
place, and the Bowery. The special feature of the entertain- 
ment, however, was a moving-stage picture representing the English 
soldiery sailing out through the Narrows, on the occasion of the 
military evacuation of the city, which aroused great patriotic 
ardor. 

New York retired early that Saturday night, as was its wont, 
the men to dream of another war with England. In the words of a 
rhetorician of the period, “The hand of Uncle Sam was already 
beginning to close about the prehensile extremity of the British 
lion for the second convolving of that member.” ‘ 
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By Philip Loring Allen 


REPARATORY to resuming work upon the Declaration of 
Independence, Thomas Jefferson was opening his letters. 
Even at that period the American nation that was to be 
had developed the national vice of volunteering advice. 
The writers of all that morning’s letters were offering sug- 
gestions on their own particular hobbies. Therefore, Mr. Jefferson 
sighed, and ran his hands through his sandy hair as he broke the 
seals and wafers. 

The first letter had been written in Maine ten days earlier. 
“ Honble Sir:” it read. “ Be sure to put in a good strong reccomen- 
dation for the government ownership of stage-coaches.” This was 
thrown aside. The next was from Boston, and had been only a 
week in transit. “ Honble Sir:” it likewise began, “I desire to 
bring to your attention a special grievance which I think you will 
find worthy of inclusion in the Declaration of Independence which 
I understand that you will be preparing by the time this letter 
reaches you. It is as follows: Acting upon the Horatian ‘maxim 
‘Dulce est desipere in loco,’ | imparted to a native Briton resident 
near here a droll anecdote concerning a sign-post said to have 
been erected in a remote district, and bearing the legend * Three 
Leagues to ye Towne. If thou canst not read, inquire of ve black- 
smith. He looked upon me with gravity, and then said, * Suppose 
the blacksmith—.’” The future President groaned. * And it is 
for this he thinks we should separate from the Mother Country,” 
he mused. “ Yet there may be sense, after all, underneath his per- 
versity. Where there is no kinship in humor, the other sym- 
pathies are likely to be scant enough.” 

His negro servant tapped on the “What is it 
George? I am occupied, and T can see no one.” 

* Only another dex, seh,” said George, timidly. ‘“ You dun use 
on’y six so fah, an’ theh am mo’ dan fohty dat folks expee’s you 
gwine to write dat dere Dedication of Indipence on. You mustn't 
disappoint dem people, seh. Dey say dey gwine hand dem dex 
down to dey chillens an’ dey gran’chillens, an’ put em in mooseums 
arterwards.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Jefferson, patiently, and with 
scraping and shoving the delicate French escritoire gave place to a 
solider Colonial model. He took up another letter which had come 
by special messenger that morning. “‘ Honble Sir:” he read, * It 
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From his six feet two, Mr. Jefferson looked down on 
the strangest deputation that had ever waited upon him 
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has been called to my attention that you are planning to write a 
Declaration of Independence. You will, of course, expect to have 
so important a document engrossed on parchment. I am the largest 
dealer in parchment in the Colonies, and in view of the publicity 
which such a document is likely to enjoy, I will supply you with 
a sheet of the largest size, suitable for framing, free of cost, pro- 
vided [ can place a small advertisement of my business in the 
lower left-hand corner. Your ob’t servant, Adoniram Bargins.” 
Mr. Jefferson sighed again as he sent Mr. Bargins’s letter after 
that on government ownership, and took up his pen. “ He has for- 
bidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their operation till—’ There was 
a fluttering rap on the door. “Come in,” called the statesman, 
swinging about in the revolving-clair of his own invention. No 
one entered, but the knock was repeated even more uncertainly 


than before. He rose, walked across the room, and opened the 
door. Huddled together in tlie hallway were three children, and 


as he stepped back with a conrteous gesture, they came forward 
stoutly into the room. From his six feet two, Mr. Jefferson looked 
down on the strangest deputation that had ever waited upon him. 
The leader was a solemn boy of thirteen in knee-breeches, with a 
miniature cocked hat under his arm. Then followed a rosy-cheeked 
little maid, and after her a Quaker lad resolutely wearing his 
hat of drab-colored felt. For a moment the man leoked at them 
uncertainly. Then he recalled himself and gravely invited the trio 
to be seated. It was plain that they had not come from curiosity 
merely or to be amused. Mr. Jefferson’s quick eye took in at once 
the seriousness with which they regarded their errand. He in- 
quired about it as respectfully as if they had been direct emis- 
saries of King George himself. 

“T am William Harvey.” said the spokesman of the three. 
“This maid is Deborah Fisher and this is Solomon Bailey. My 
father has been twice in the House of Burgesses, and Deborah’s 
is a soldier. He was a captain when we fought the French and 
Indians, and has told us stories about it. Solomon’s father doesn’t 
fight. He is a merchant, and lives in the big house you can see 
from the window.” 

“Well recommended, Master Harvey,” said Mr. Jefferson, lean- 
ing back in his chair. ‘I know of your father. And now ‘what 
is your mission?” 

“We come from the boys 
and girls of these colonies,” 
continued William, in a ris- 
ing voice, looking Mr. Jeffer- 
son squarely in the eye. “I 
am a pupil in the school 
of Master Jonas Weeks in 
Northern Liberties, Deborah 
Fisher studies daily in the 
school of Dame _ Perkins, 
while Solomon—” 

“In the school of the 
Friends,” said the Quaker 
boy, speaking for the first 
time. 

“Onee again your manner 
and speech commend your 
enterprise,” said Mr. Jeffer- 
son. ‘ Unfold your project.” 

“This is it,” pursued the 


boy. “You old folks talk a 
lot about making a new 
country, but do you know 
what else you're’ making, 
too? You’re making a new 
holiday.” 

“A new holiday?” ex- 


claimed Mr. Jefferson. 

“We know well that when 
this paper which thee is 
writing shall be finished and 
signed, it will make the day 
famous. And when that day 
returns the next year and 
the next there will be merry- 
making. The merchants and 
the working-men will cease 
to labor, bells and cannons 
will sound, and all will 
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rejoice for liberty. All but 
the children. Friend Thomas, 
the children will not be 
freed from their books on 
that day.” 

Mr. Jefferson looked at 
the boy quizzically.  ‘ And 
why not, Master Solomon?” 
he asked. 

But it was 
piped the answer. 
there isn’t any 
July, anyway.” 

“So if you get up your 
Declaration now.” said Will- 
iam, coming down to. the 
more colloquial, ‘us boys 
and girls won't get one single 
thing out of it. And you 
want us to be — patriotic, 
don't you?” 

Mr. Jefferson rose abruptly 
and walked to the window. 
The children, as they watched 
him anxiously, could see his 
shoulders shaking. But 
when he turned about again 
it was with a perfectly 
grave face. “ Yes,” he said, 
slowly, “we want you to be 
patriotic. Of course I can 
speak only for myself, but I 
feel sure that the other mem- 
bers of this committee, Mr. 
Franklin and Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Sherman and Mr. Living- 
ston, will be as willing as I 
am to make every concession 
possible to the school-chil- 
dren. What date would 
suit you best 7” 

“Not after May, and not before November,’ said William 
promptly, repeating his former argument. “ What’s the use of a 
holiday when you wouldn’t have to go to school, anyhow?” 

* Very true,” agreed Mr. Jeiferson, deferentially, * very true. And 
yet I think you run but little risk of being cheated of your holiday 
entirely. General Washington, if I mistake not,’ he exclaimed 
with a twinkle in his eye, “has had the consideration to be born 
in the month of February. If the general confidence in him is not 
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to the window. The 


ill reposed, he will be the nation’s hero. I think [ may promise 
you that his birthday will be celebrated, as the King’s birthday 
is across the water. Yes, primers and slates will surely be laid 
aside to do him honor.” 

* That would be something,” William acknowledged. 

“We must not put the interests of one class above those of an 
other,” admonished the author of the Declaration. ‘“ That would 
be false to the very ideals for which we stand ready to fight. 1 
could read you—” looking toward his manuscript. “ But, no, I 
would rather follow your own argument.” 

He folded his hands behind his back and took several turns 
about the room. Through the open window came the scent of 
roses and the shouts of boys at play. He looked out for a moment 
then came back to his revolving-chair and resumed. “ I'm grateful 
for your visit, even though it was unexpected. [ was tired, and 
your company has rested me. Come, it will not be time wasted 
to carry on this reasoning with you.” He reached forward, picked 
up little Deborah, and set her on his knee, where she sat very 
dignified and erect as he talked on. 

“Suppose that we do fix our Declaration of Independence on the 
day that will give the country the most convenient holiday to 
celebrate, will it come in summer or in winter? Let us consider the 
matter for a moment. [ know how you children would value a 
respite from your studies. When I was at college | studied fifteen 
hours every day, regularly.” He looked at the boys, who showed 
no sign of being impressed. “ But there are others to be con 
sidered. You must not think only of yourselves. Think of the 
farmers and planters who will take one day from the work of 
the field. and the workmen in the ship-vards and the iron 
foundries. Then you must remember the housewives who will 
have a rest from toiling over their steaming kettles. That re 
minds me that there is a new plum which [ secured last year 
from France, and a mammoth raspberry. Your mothers will be 
preserving them for you before many years. But vou can see 
how all these would value a holiday in midsummer. There are 
more of them than there are of the school-children, too. You want 
your day in the winter now, but how will you feel about it ten 
years hence? 

“Your question was not new to me. I[ had thought before you 
came, more than you would believe, perhaps, of what Independence 
Day is to mean in the life of the new nation, and hew it is to be 
observed. They tell me I am too fond of such speculations, that | 
gather moonbeams, and follow my own logic till it leads me into 
quicksands and up trees. For all that, | am going to tell you 
something of the Independence Day that I see in the far future 
There are some things in it that offend me, but more that touches 
and much that inspires. 

“Tt will be the day of democracy, I think. The poor will enjoy 
it as much as the rich. Yes,” and the twinkle came into Mr. 
Jefferson’s eye again, “I faney the poor will enjoy it rather more 
than the rich. Even if there is something boisterous about the 
spirit of the day, that does not defeat its purpose, to my mind. 
Did you see the boys playing in the field below? Look and tell 
me what they are playing.” 

William and Solomon walked to the window. 
said, solemnly. 

“Play it well.” said Mr. Jefferson. “There is the germ in it 
of a national sport. In New England the lads have something 

(Continued on page 997.) 
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The new Custom-house on its historic Site facing Bowling Green 


NEW YORK’S NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE 


By L. J. DE BEKKER 


INISHING touches are being given to the splendid new 
Custom-house facing the Bowling Green, and the = con- 
tractors are to give the government possession this month, 
although it does not seem probable that actual removal 
from the old building at Wall and William streets will 
begin before fall. The exterior effect of the new building is of 
massive simplicity, relieved on the Bowling Green side by four 
sculptured groups by French, representing the four continents, and 
smaller statuary on the architrave. Simplicity and monumental 
construction, a business building commensurate with the world- 
wide commerce of this port, were, in fact, the ideas uppermost 
in the architect’s mind, and so well are they expressed in stone 
that the Custom-house will remain for ages one of New York’s 
show places. The cost of the building has been, approximately, 


$4,750,000, of the land, $2,000.000 more, and the total, allowing 
for furniture and various incidentals, about $7,000,000. This, 
however, is not extravagance, but economy. 

The old building was overcrowded with both records and 
officials. Conditions were so bad a decade ago that new quarters 
were planned, and the offices have continued to become more in- 
convenient and more unsanitary, for the commerce of New York 
has grown steadily. Imports here for the fiscal year ending with 
the current month will bring revenues to the national treasury in 
duties and other receipts amounting to between $221,000,000 and 
$222,000,000, according to Collector Stranahan’s official records 
last week; while the total revenues for the whole country for the 
same period will be, it is estimated, $330,000,000; or nearly half as 
much again. Free rent in perpetuity on a basis of less than 3% 
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Carved Panelling of the Collector’s Room 
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On the top floor, a suite 





per cent. of a single year’s 
gross receipts 1s a proposition 
that would make the average 
business man turn green 
with envy. 

Interior work shows noth- 
ing of the exquisite mural 
decorations which charm all 
visitors in such: edifices as 
the Congressional Library at 
Washington or the Public 
Library in Boston, nor is the 
entrance hall of imposing di- 
mensions. There are two 
features, however, well worth 
description. Overlooking the 
beginning of Broadway and 
opening upon the main floor 


has been reserved for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
or such of the Assistant 
Secretaries as may be in 
town. ( onferences with 
financial leaders have been 
vrowing more frequent — of 
late vears, and heretofore 
the secretaries have made 


their headquarters with the 
Assistant United States 
Treasurer. Now every pro 
vision has been made for 
their personal comfort, even 
to a shower bath; and they 
will doubtless use the ¢ ol 
lector’s suite for important 





is a suile for the use of the 
Collector far more imposing 
than either the Secretary of 
the Treasury or the Presi- 
dent has in Washington; in 
short, the handsomest public 
oflices in America. This 
apartment is fifty-four feet 
long, thirty feet wide, with 
deep recesses at the windows 
and doors. Access is through 
a smaller office, intended for 
messengers and clerks who 
will receive the Collector's 
Visitors. Hand-carved oak 
wainscoting covers the walls 
to a height of eleven feet. 
above which are — plaster 
panels rising eight feet more 
to the ceiling, which is of 
heavy, coffered plaster. 
Nineteen feet from the west 
wall is a hand-carved oak 
screen dividing the room into 
a large reception-room, and 
an inner room for conferences, 
which opens into the Collee- 
tor’s private office on the 
Battery — side. Some — such 
apartments may — still be 
found in old French cha- 
teaux dating back to the 
reign of Henry II. It is 














conferences, Besides the 
Collector's force, the United 
States Steamboat Inspection 


Service, the Weather Bureau, 
the fsthmian Canal Commis 
sion, the Internal Revenue 
Office, the Bureau of Animal 
Industries of the Depart 
ment of Avriculture, thie 
Life-Savine Service, the De 
partment of Commerce and 
Labor, have also been pro 
vided with rooms. 

The total urea of the 
seven. floors amounts to 300, 
O00 square feet, affording 
ample room not merely for 
the army of officials, which 
will number more than 3000, 
but for the storave of 
records and documents for 





more than a veneration’s ac 
cumulation. This is, at 
least, the present ollicial 
estimate. In such matters, 
one cannot be too sure. The 


bridge Street front base 
ment and main floor have 
heen used as a branch ,Post- 
oflice since July 1. \lready 
the men are complaining of 
crowded quarters, and when 
the volume of mail is in 








worth noting that a large 
burglar-proof vault opens 
into some one of the Col- 
lector’s offices, wherein may 
be stored seizures of dia- 
monds and other precious articles, pending their disposition by the 
authorities. 

Of almost equal interest to the visitor will be the rotunda 
(which is elliptical, by the way, instead of round), in which the 
greater part of the government's business with the general public 
will be transacted. The inner dimensions ef the dome are: great- 
est height under the ceiling 47 feet, greatest length 128 feet, great- 
est width 76 feet. It is the largest dome in the world in solid 
masonry, that of the Pantheon, at Rome, being the next in size. 
The floor presents a surface of 8000 square feet of marble, and 
there will be cireular counters, as in the old Custom-house, but 
of white marble instead of wood. The lantern is of cathedral glass, 
and although its immense expanse would afford an excellent field 
for the artist, it is thought that stained glass, however ornamental, 
would exelude too much light, and it will be left without color. 


Doorway between the Collector’s Reception and Conference Rooms 


creased by the new tenantry, 
more room will be needed 

Kxeavations for the build 
ing were begun eight years 
ago. Rock was struck forty 
feet below the curb-line. Where there was a pocket of sand or soil 
concrete piles were sunk, and the foundations have been pronounced 
by engineers safe for forty, as well as for seven stories. Cass Gilbert 
is the architect, and the contractors are Isaac Hopper & Sons, foun 
dation; John Pierce Co., building; J. C. Robinson & Sons, interior. 

A group of more or less unsightly buildings occupied by shipping 
interests were razed to make way for the Custom-house, but. thy 
site possesses interesting historical associations dating back to the 
first settlement of Manhattan Island. An inscription on the mantel 
in the Collector's Office sets forth that: 

“On this site Fort Amsterdam was erected in 1626. Govern 
ment House was built in 1790 for President Washington. Here 
George Clinton and John Jay lived. Used as Custom-house from 
1799 to 1815.” 

(Continued on page 995.) 
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NEW YORK’S NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE 


By L. J. DE BEKKER 


SHING touches are being given to the splendid new 
Custom-house facing the Bowling Green, and the con- 
tractors are to give the government possession this month, 
alti®ugh it does not seem probable that actual removal 
from the old -building at Wall and William streets will 

begin before fall. The exterior effect of the new building is of 
massive simplicity, relieved on the Bowling Green side by four 
sculptured groups by French, representing the four continents, and 
smaller statuary on the architrave. Simplicity and monumental 
construction, a business building commensurate with the world- 
wide commerce of this port, were, in fact, the ideas uppermost 
in the architect’s mind, and so well are they expressed in stone 
that the Custom-house will remain for ages one of New York’s 
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$4,750,000, of the land, $2,000,000 more, and the total, allowing 
for furniture and various incidentals, about $7,000,000. This, 
however, is not extravagance, but economy. 

The old building was overcrowded with both records and 
officials. Conditions were so bad a decade ago that new quarters 
were planned, and the offices have continued to become more in- 
convenient and more unsanitary, for the commerce of New York 
has grown steadily. Imports here for the fiscal year ending with 
the current month will bring revenues to the national treasury in 
duties and other receipts amounting to between $221,000,000 and 
$222,000,000, according to Collector Stranahan’s official records 
last week; while the total revenues for the whole country for the 
same period will be, it is estimated, $330,000,000; or nearly half as 
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per cent. of a single year’s 
gross receipts is a proposition 
that would make the average 
business man turn green 
with envy. 

Interior work shows noth- 
ing of the exquisite mural 
decorations which charm all 
visitors in such edifices as 
the Congressional Library at 
Washington or the Public 
Library in Boston, nor is the 
entrance hall of imposing di- 
mensions. There are two 
features, however, well worth 
description. Overlooking the 
beginning of Broadway and 
opening upon the main floor 
is a suite for the use of the 
Collector far more imposing 
than either the Seétretary of 
the Treasury or the Presi- 
dent has in Washington; in 
short, the handsomest public 
oflices in America. This 
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and doors. Access is through 
a smaller office, intended for 
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On the top floor, a suite 
has been reserved for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
or such of the Assistant 
Secretaries aS may be in 
town. Conferences’ with 
financial leaders have -been 
growing more frequent of 
late years, and _ heretofore 
the secretaries have’ made 
their headquarters with the 
Assistant United States 
Treasurer. Now every pro- 
vision has been made for 
their personal comfort, even 
to a shower bath; and they 
will doubtless use the Col- 
lector’s suite for important 
conferences. Besides the 
Collector’s foree, the United 
States Steamboat Inspection 
Service, the "Weather Bureau, 
the {Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, the Internal Revenue 
Office, the Bureau of Animal 
Industries of. the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the 
Life-Saving Service, the De- 
partment of Commerce and 
Labor, have also been pro- 
vided with rooms. 

The total area of the 
seven floors amounts to 300,- 
000 square feet, affording 
ample room not merely for 
the army of officials, which 
will number more than 3000, 
but for the storage of 
records and documents for 
more than a generation’s ac- 
cumulation. This is, at 
least, the present official 
estimate. In such matters, 
one cannot be too sure. The 
Bridge Street’ front base- 
ment and main floor have 
been used as a branch Post- 
oflice since July 1. Already 
the men are complaining of 
crowded quarters, and when 
the volume of mail is_ in- 
creased by the new tenantry, 
more room will be needed. 
* Excavations for the build- 
ing were begun eight years 
ago. Rock was struck forty 


monds and other precious articles, pending their disposition by the feet below the curb-line. Where there was a pocket of sand or soil 
concrete piles were sunk, and the foundations have been pronounced 


authorities. 


Of almost equal interest to the visitor will be the rotunda 
(which is elliptical, by the way, instead of round), in which the 
greater part of the government’s business with the general public 
will be transacted. The inner dimensions of the dome are: great- 
est height under the ceiling 47 feet, greatest length 128 feet, great- 
est width 76 feet. It is the largest dome in the world in solid 
masonry, that of the Pantheon, at Rome, being the next in size. 
The floor presents a surface of 8000 square feet of marble, and 
there will be circular counters, as in the old Custom-house, but 
of white marble instead of wood. The lantern is of cathedral glass, 
and although its immense expanse would afford an excellent field 


for the artist, it is thought that stained glass, however ornamental, 1799 to 1815.” 


would exclude too much light, and it will be left without color. 


by engineers safe for forty, as well as for seven stories. Cass Gilbert 
is the architect, and the contractors are Isaac Hopper & Sons, foun- 
dation; John Pierce Co., building; J. C. Robinson & Sons, interior. 

A group of more or less unsightly buildings occupied by shipping 
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A Novel 
BY WILL N. HARBEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. B. MASTERS 








CHAPTER XXVIII 


T was after dark when he reached Springtown and rode through 

the quiet little street to the only hotel in the village, kept by a 

certain Tom Wyman. Dismounting, he turned his tired horse 

over to a negro porter and went into the room which was used 

at once as a sitting-room and office. A dog-eared account-book 
lay open on a table beside pen and ink, and here, at the request 
of Wyman, a short, portly man with sandy hair and mustache, he 
registered his name. 

“You are out electioneering, I know.” The proprietor smiled 
agreeably, as he rubbed his fat hands together. ‘“ Well, you are 
going to run like a scared deg. I hear your name everywhere. 
It looked as black as Egyptian darkness for you once, but you 
are gaining ground.” 

As if in a dream, so far into the background had politics been 
thrust by his tragedy, Carson heard himself explaining that it 
had been legal business that had brought him thither, and calmly 
asking the best road from the village to Purdy’s farm, whither 
he intended to go the following morning after breakfast. 

A few minutes later the supper-bell was rung by a negro, who 
carried it with deafening clangor through the house and round it, 
and two or three drummers, of the small-trade class, a village 
storekeeper, and a stock-drover or two clattered in on the un- 
carpeted floor to the dining-room, and with more noise drew out 
their chairs and sat down. It happened that Carson knew none 
of them, and so he sat silent through the meal. Usually of robust 
appetite, to-night all inclination to physical nourishment had de- 
serted him. Try as he would to fasten his mind upon more 
cheerful things, the view of Dan Willis’s body stretched upon the 
ground, the ghastly features struggling in the throes of death, 
came again and again before his eyes with tenacious persistency. 
Morbidly he asked himself if that was to go on always. The 
disaster had crept upon him through no deliberate fault of his. 
In fact, he could trace its very beginning to his determination 
to turn over a new leaf and make a man of himself—to that and 
a natural pity for a persecuted creature; and yet here was he, his 
hands stained red, unable by any stoicism or philosophy to rid 
himself of a gloom as deep as the void of space. Man that he 
was, he pitied the giant that had fallen before him. His mind, 
trained to logical reasoning in most matters, told him that he was 
more than justified in what he had done; but then, if so, to what 
cause was due this strange shock to his whole being—this odd 
sense of boundless debt to something never met before, the 
weird flapping of wings in a new darkness around him? 

After supper, to kill time until the hour of retiring, he de- 
clined the proffered cigar of his host; and to avoid the empty 
chatter of the other guests, now assembled on the little porch, 
Carson strolled down the street. Here groups of men sat in front 
of the stores in the dim light thrown from murky lamps within, 
but it happened that he was not recognized by any of them, 
though there were several gaunt forms he knew, and he passed 
on, walking feverishly, his brain feeling as if it were heated. 
On and on he went till he had covered more than a mile and 
suddenly came upon a little church surrounded by a graveyard. 
He leaned upon the rotten fence and looked over at the mounds, 
marked by white marble slabs in some cases, plain unlettered 
natural stones in others, and some unmarked by any sort of 
monument. 

Carson Dwight shuddered and turned his face back toward the 
village as he asked himself if this would be the resting-place of 
the man he had slain. Life to him had been so bounteous, de- 
spite all the trials he had encountered, that to think that he had 
by his own hand, even, under gravest provocation, taken it from 
a human being gave him pain of a sort that he had never felt 
before. 

Reaching his room in the hotel, which was at the head of the 
stairs in the front part of the house, his first impulse was to lock 
his door—why, he could not have explained. It was not fear; 
what was it? With a grim smile he left it unfastened and _ pro- 
ceeded to undress himself. As he threw himself on his bed, he 
became conscious of the impulse to say his prayers. What a 
queer thing! It had been years and years since he had uttered a 
prayer, and yet to-night he wanted to do so. A strange, hot, 
rebellious mood came over him a few minutes later as he lay 
staring at the disk on the sky-blue ceiling cast by the lamp- 
chimney. He felt like erying out to the infinite powers in tones 
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of demand to lift the weird, stifling pall that was pressing down 
on him. 

The words his father had spoken in a rage when the old gentle- 
man had first seen the wound on his forehead after Pete Warren’s 
rescue now came to him with startling force: 

“ All this for a trifling negro! Have you lost your senses?” 

What, Carson asked himself, would his father say to this deeper 
step—this headlong plunge into misfortune as a penalty for 
what he had done? 

Carson could not sleep, and fancying that if his light were out 
he might do so, he rose and extinguished it and went back to bed. 

3ut he was still restless. The hours dragged by. It was after 
twelve o’clock when on the still night air came the steady beat 
of a horse’s hoofs in the distance, growing louder and louder, till 
with a ery of “ Woah!” the animal was reined in at the hotel 
door and the stentorian voice of the horseman called out: 

* Hello! hello in thar!” : 

There was a pause, but no response. The landlord was evidently 
a sound sleeper. 

“Hello, hello!” Again the call rang jarringly through the 
empty hall below and up the stairway. 

Carson sat up, put his feet on the floor, and stood out in the 
centre of the room. He told himself that it was an officer of 
the law in pursuit of him. How silly to have imagined that 
such a thing could remain hidden! And, his mother! Yes, it 
would kill her! Poor, poor gentle. frail woman! He had tried 
to obviate the blow, resorting to deception, to actual flight; he 
had submerged himself in the mire of criminal secrecy, according 
to the letter of the law, that he might shield her, and for what 
purpose? Yes, this would kill her. Dr. Stone had plainly said 
So. 

He went to the window and looked out. At the gate below he 
saw a man on a horse, and heard him muttering impatiently: 

“Hello in thar!” It was accompanied by an oath. “ Are 
you-uns plumb déef? What do you keep a hotel fur, anyhow?” 

There was a sound in the room helow of some one getting out 
of bed, and then a drowsy voice called out: 

“Who’s there?” It was the landlord. 

“Me, Jim Purvines. Let me in, Tom. I’ve got to have a bed 
an’ a stall fer my nag. I’m completely fagged out.” 

“All right, all right; [’ll join you in a minute. Where in 
the thunder have you been, Jim?” 

“To the inquest. ‘They made me serve. Samson called a 
jury right off so they could move the body home. The dead man’s 
mammy didn’t want it to lie thar all night.” 

“Good Lord! Jury? Dead man? Why, what’s happened?” 

“Oh, come off! ‘You don’t mean you hain’t heard the news!” 
The rider had dismounted and was leading his horse through 
the gate to the steps on which the landlord now stood. “ Why, 
Tom, Dan Willis has gone to his last accountin’. The Webb 
children come across his remains on the Treadwell Mill road a 
mile t’other side 0’ Wilks’s store. At first it was thought he’d 
met his death by bein’ throwed from his horse, fer somebody 
seed it loose with saddle an’ bridle on; but when the body was 
examined by the jury a bullet-hole was found over the heart.” 

“Good Lord! Who done it, Jim?” 

Carson’s heart was in his mouth, his breath was held; there 
was a pause which seemed without end. 

“Done it hisself, Tom. The jury had no difficulty comin’ to 
that decision from ample evidence. He’d tuck his pocket-knife an’ 
stuck up an envelope with his name on it agin a tree an,’ half 
drunk, as we judged from his flask, he was shootin’ at it over 
the head of a young colt that hain’t been broke a month. Dan 
must have had the devil in ’im an’ was determined to make the 
animal stand under fire, fer we seed whar the dirt was pawed 
up powerful all around. I reckon the colt got to buckin’ an’ 
somehow Dan turned his gun the wrong way. Anyhow, he’s no 
more.” 

“Yes, an’ I reckon a body ought to respect the dead, good or 
bad,” said the landlord, “but there won’t be a river of tears 
shed. That fellow was a living threat to law and order.” 

“Yes. I have heard that he was the chap that shot Carson 
Dwight that night the mob went to Darley after that nigger.” 

“?Sh! he’s up-stairs now.” The landlord lowered his voice. 

“You don’t say! Out o’ his beat, ain’t he?” 

“T don’t know—on. his way to Purdy’s. Go on in; I’ll attend 
to your horse and come back and find you a place to bunk.” 

Carson sank back on his bed. A sense of vast relief was on him. 
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His mother was saved. The verdict that had been rendered would 
forever bury the facts. Now, he told himself, he could sleep 
with his mind at rest. And yet— 

He heard the newcomer ascend the stairs with heavy, shambling 
tread and enter the room adjoining his own. Through a crack 
between the floor and the thin partition, he saw a pencil of candle- 
light and heard the grinding of boot soles on the floor as the 
man undressed. Then the light went out; the bed-slats creaked 
and all was still. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Dwicut reached Darley the following evening shortly after 
dusk and rode straight through the central portion of the town 
and past his office. All day long he had debated with himself 
whether it would be wise to take Garner into his confidence, and 
at last had decided that it. would do no good, and only cause his 
sympathetic partner to worry needlessly, since Garner nor no 
one else could point out any better course than the tentative one 
he had laid out. But Carson now knew the cause of his in- 
sistent morbidness. It was not fear; it was not a guilty con- 
science; it was only the galling shackles of unwonted and hate- 
ful secrecy, the vague. and far-reaching discontent, the sense 
of being before the law (which was no -respecter of persons or 
sentiment) as guilty of murder as any other untried individual. 

On the way down the street to his home he met Dr. Stone, who 
was also riding, and reined in. 

“My mother—how is she, Doctor?” he asked. “I’ve been 
away since J saw you yesterday.” 

“You'll be surprised when you see her,” the old man smiled. 
“She’s tiptop. I never saw such a change for the better in all 
my experience. She had old Linda in her room when I was 
there about noon, and they were laughing and cracking jokes 
at a great rate. She’ll pull through now, my boy. I tried to get 
her to tell me what had happened, but she threw me off with the 
joke that she had changed doctors and was taking another fel- 
Jow’s* medicine on the sly, and then she and. Linda laughed to- 
gether. I believe the old negro knew what she meant. I'll tell 
you one thing, Carson, if I wasn’t afraid of hurting your pride, 
I’d congratulate you on what happened to that chap Willis. 
Really, if that thing hadn’t taken place, you and he would have 
had trouble. Some think he was’ getting ready for you when 
he was shooting at that .target.” 

“ Perhaps: so, Doctor,’ Carson said, glad that the dusk veiled 
his face. from the old 
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“The fear, my boy, that you and that Dan Willis would meet 
face to face has for a long time been a constant nightmare to me. 
I had picked up in various ways, sometimes from remarks let fall 
by your father or one of the servants, more about your differences 
with that man than you were aware of. I tried to keep you from 
knowing it, but it was secretly dragging me to my grave.” 

“ And now, mother?” he asked, an almost hana light breaking 
far away on his horizon. 

“Oh, it may be an awful sin, for I’m told he had a mother,” Mrs. 
Dwight sighed; “but when the news came to me last night that 
he had accidentally killed himself, I became a new woman. He 
was the one thing I dreaded above all else; for, Carson, if he had 
not shot himself you and he would have met and one of you 
would have fallen. Oh, I’m so happy. I’m going to get well now, 
my boy. You will see me out on the lawn in a day or two.” 

His eyes were on the floor at her feet.. Why he gave so much 
of his mental burden to utterance he could not have explained, 
but he said: 

“ And even if we had met, mother, and he had tried to shoot 
me, and—and I, in self-defence, had been forced to kill him, I sup- 
pose even that situation would have—alarmed you?” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t talk of that!” Mrs. Dwight cried. “I don’t like 
to think of such unpleasant things when I am happy. God did it, 
Carson, in answer to my constant prayers.” 

“ All right, mother; I was only thinking-—” 

“Well, think of pleasant things,” Mrs. Dwight interrupted 
him. “ Helen’s been over to see me rather oftener of late. We sit 
and chat together for hours. It makes me feel young again. She 
is very free with me about her affairs; that is, about everything 
except her affair with Mr. Sanders.” 

“She doesn’t talk about that much, then?” he ventured, tenta- 
tively. 

“She won’t talk of it at all,” said the invalid, “and that’s 
what seems so queer about it. A woman can see deeper into a 
woman’s heart than a man can, and I’ve been wondering about 
Helen. Sometimes I almost think—” Mrs. Dwight seemed lost in 
thought, and unconscious of the fact that she had ceased speaking. 

“You were saying, mother,” he reminded her, eagerly, “ that 
you almost thought—” 

“Why, it seems to me, Carson, that any natural girl ought to 
be so full of her engagement to the man she is to marry that she 
would really love to talk about it. Really, it seems to me that 
she may be questioning her heart in this matter; but she’ll marry 
Mr. Sanders. It looks 
as if she has pledged 





man’s sight. “ Well, 
T’ll go on.” -- 

Arrived at his 
home, he went to his 
mother’s room, find- m4 
ing her to his delight 
sitting up in an easy 
chair near the table 
on which stood a 
lamp and a book .she 
had been reading. 

“Oh, Carson, I’m 
simply foolish about 
you,” Mrs. Dwight 
said, as he kissed her 
tenderly and _ stood, 
still with that alien 
weight at his heart, 
stroking her soft 
cheek. “TI have never 
been able to tell you 
how I felt about your 
heroic conduct. I was 
afraid to. I gloried 
in it, but your danger 
tied my tongue —I 
was afraid you'd 
take more risks. I’ve 
got a secret to tell 
you.” 

“To tell me?” he 
said, still stroking 
her cheek. 

“Yes. Dr. Stone, 
seeing that I was so 
much better this 
morning, tried to 
worm it out of me, 
but I wouldn’t tell 
him the cause. Car- 
son, for a long time 
I have harbored a 
gnawing secret fear. 
It.was with me night 
and day. I knew it 
was dragging me 
down, keeping me 
from proper sleep and 
proper nourishment, 
but I couldn’t rid 
myself of it till last 
night.” 

“What was _ it, 








~ herself in some way 
or other, and she is 
the very soul of 
honor.” 

“Oh, yes, she is all 
that,” he said, in an 
effort at lightness. 
“Now, good - night, 
mother.” 

Much fatigued 
from his journey and 
the mental _ strain 
upon him, he went up 
to his room. Throw- 
ing off his coat, the 
night being warm 
to oppressiveness, he 
lighted a cigar and 
sat in the wide open 
window. What a 
strange, tempestuous 
life was his! How 
like a mere bauble of 
soul and flesh was he 
buffeted between 
highest heaven and 
lowest earth! And 
for what purpose was 
he created in the vast 
scheme of endless 
solar systems? 

From the row of 
negro cabins and cot- 
tages below — across 
the dewy grass and 
shrubbery — on the 
flower - perfumed air, 
came sounds of unre- 
strained merriment. 
Some negro in_ the 
cottage near Linda’s 
was playing a mouth- 
organ to the accom- 
paniment of a sweetly 
twanging guitar. 
There was a rhythmic 
clapping of hands, the 
musical, drumlike 
thumping of feet on 
resounding boards, 
snatches of happy 
songs, clear, untram- 
melled, childlike 








mother?” he asked, 
absolutely at. a loss 
as to her drift. 
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else —had brought him his burden. That complete justice 
might be meted out to such as they, he had dipped his 
hands into the warm, throbbing blood of his own race, and 
was an outlaw, bearing an honored name, stalking forth, pure of 
heart and yet masked and draped with deceit among his own 
kind. And for what ultimate good? Alas! he was denied even 
the solace of a look into futurity; and yet, born in advance of 
his time, as the Son of God was born ahead of His, there was yet 
something in him which, while he shrank from the depth and 
bitterness of his Cup, lifted him, in his unmated loneliness, in his 
blindness, to far-off Light, high above the material world. There 
to suffer, there to endure, and yet—thkere. 


CHAPTER XXX 

Ir was the day following the burial of the body of Dan Willis. 
Farmer Purdy, whom Carson ‘had gone to see, was at Dilk’s cross- 
roads store with a basket of fresh eggs, which he had brought to 
exchange for their market value in coffee. Several other farmers 
were seated about the store on nail-kegs and soap-boxes, whittling 
sticks and chewing tobacco, their slow tongues busy with the de- 
tails of the recent death and interment. 

Old Purdy was speaking of how the children had discovered the 
bedy, and remarked that it would have been found several hours 
sooner if Carson Dwight had taken the shorter road that day to 
Springtown instead of the longer. : 

“Why, Dwight come from Darley, didn’t he?” asked Dilk, as 
he wrote down the number of eggs he had counted on a piece of 
brown paper on the counter and waited before continuing. 

“Why, yes,’ Purdy made answer. “He told me, as_ we 
were goin’ over the work he had to do at my house, that he had 
gone to Springtown an’ stayed all night, an’ then rid on to 
me.” 

The storekeeper’s hands hovered over the basket for an instant, 
then they rested on its edge. “ Well, I can’t make out what un- 
der the sun he went so far out o’ his Way for. It’s fully five mile 
farther, and the road is so rough and washed out it’s mighty 
nigh out of use.” 

“Well, that docs look kind o’ funny,” admitted Purdy, as he 
gazed into the bland faces around him. “I never thought of it 
before, but it certainly looks odd, to say the least.” 

“Of course thar may not be a thing in it,” said Dilk, in a 
guarded tone; “but it does all seem strange, after we’ve heard 
so much talk about the threats passin’ betwixt them very. two 
men. I mean, you see, neighbors—that it sort o’ looks providential 
that—that Dan met with the accident before Dwight an’ him come 
together over here.” 

All heads nodded gravely, all minds were busy, each in its 
own individual way, and stirred by something more exciting 
than the mere accidental death of Willis, or the formality of 
his burial. 

There was a rather prolonged silence, broken only by the click 
of the eggs which Dilk was counting into a tin dish-pan. When 
he had finished he weighed out the coffee and emptied it into the 
white, smoothly ironed poke Purdy’s wife had sent along for that 
purpose. Then he looked straight into Purdy’s eyes. 

“Did you notice—if thar ain’t no harm in axin’ — whether 
Dwight seemed anyways upset or—or bothered while he was at 
your house?” 

“Well, J didn’t,” replied the farmer; “ but my wife was in the 
room while he was doin’ the writin’ that had to be done, an’ she 
axed me after he left ef he was a drinkin’ man. I told her no, I 
didn’t think he was now, though he used to be sorter wild, an’ 
I wanted to know why she axed me. She said she never had 
seed anybody’s hands shake like his did with the pen in it, an’ 
that he had a quar look about the eyes like he’d lost a power 0’ 
sleep.” 

“ Was—was anything said in his presence about Willis’s death?” 
the storekeeper pursued, with the skill of a legal cross-examiner, 
while the listeners stared, their cuds of tobacco pressed tightly 
between their grinders. 

Purdy’s face had grown rigid, almost as that of an important 
witness on the stand in court. “I can’t remember,” he said. 
“There was so much talk about it on all sides that day. Oh yes 
—now I recall that—well, you see, we was all eager for news, and 
it struck me. you know, as if he wasn’t as anxious to talk as the 
rest—in fact, like he sorter wanted to change the subject.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was breathed simultaneously from sev- 
eral mouths. 

“Of course, neighbors,” Purdy began, in alarm, “ don’t under- 
stand me to—” but he broke off; for Dilk had something e]se to 
observe. 

* Them two men was at dagger’s p’ints, I’ve heard,” he declared. 
* Friends on both sides was movin’ heaven an’ earth to keep ’em 
apart. Now, if Dwight did take that long, roundabout road from 
Darley to Springtown, why, they didn’t meet. But ef Dwight 
went the way he always has tuck, an’ I’ve seed ’im out this way 
often enough, why—” Dilk raised his hands and held them- poised 
significantly in mid-air. 

“But the coroner’s jury found,” said Purdy, “ that Willis was 
shootin’ at a target he'd stuck up on a tree with his own knife, 
an’ that his hoss was skittish, an’-—” 

“ All the better proof of bad blood betwixt ’em,” burst from a 
farmer on a nail-keg. “The truth is that some hold now that 
Willis was out practising so he could wing that particular game. 
The only thing I see agin’ what you-uns seem to think, is that 
it’s been kept quiet. Dwight is a lawyer, an’ knows the law, an’ 
wouldn’t cover a thing like that up when all he’d have to do would 
be to establish proof that it was done in self-defence an’ git his 
walking-papers.” 
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“Thar you are!” Dilk said, in a voice that rang with convic- 
tion. ‘ But suppose one thing—suppose this: Suppose the provo- 
cation hadn’t been exactly strong enough to quite justify killing. 
Suppose Dwight, made mad by all he’d heard, drawed an’ fired 
without due warning; and suppose, while he was thar in that 
quiet spot, he had time to think it all over and decided that he’d 
stand a better chance of escape by not bein’ known in the matter. 
A body never can tell. You kin bet your boots if Dwight did kill 
"im an’ hid the fact, he had ample reasons fer not wantin’ to be 
mixed up in it.” 

The seed was sown, and upen soil well suited to rapid germina- 
tion. By the next day the plant had its head well above the 
ground, and like the crab-grass the farmers knew to .be so tena- 
ciously prolific it was spreading rapidly. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

A WEEK went by. Helen Warren had heen sitting that warm 
afternoon in the big bay-window of the parlor. A cooling breeze 
fanned the old lace curtains inward, bringing the perfume of the 
flowers from the garden, and now and then revealing a wealth of 
color on the rose-bushes near by. She had just read an appealing 
letter from Sanders, in which he had expressed himself as having 
been so disturbed by her refusal to assure him positively of whai 
his ultimate fate was to be that he had permitted himself to worry 
considerably. So much so that he had confided in his mother, 
who, he wrote, had made matters worse by asking him flatly if 
he was absolutely sure that he was loved in the one and only way 
a man should be loved by the woman he was hoping to win for his 
wife. 

He was writing all this to Helen in a straightforward, manly 
way, putting her sharply on her honor, as it were, and she, poor 
girl! was worried in her turn. Leaving her chair, she went to the 
piano and seated herself and began to play. She was thus occu- 
pied when Ida Tarpley came in suddenly, and unannounced, as she 
felt privileged to do at any time. 

“Well, tell me,” the visitor smiled, “ what’s the matter with 
your playing. Why, you used to have a good, even touch; but as 
I came up the walk, I declare 1 thought it was some one tuning 
the piano. The notes you were dropping would fill a waste-paper 
basket.” 

“Oh, I’m not in the mood for it, I presume,” Helen said, check- 
ing a sigh. 

“JT understand.” Miss Tarpley gently pushed back Helen’s hair 
and kissed her brow. ‘“ You can’t deny it; you were thinking 
about Carson Dwight and all his troubles.” 

Helen flushed, and dropped her glance to her lap; then she rose 
from the piano, and- the two girls moved, hand in hand, to the 
window. ‘“ The truth is,” Helen admitted, “that I have been 
wondering if anything has gone wrong with him—any bad news 
or indications about his election.” 

* He can’t be worrying about that,” Ida said, confidently; “ for 
Mr. Garner, who comes to see me often and confides in me rather 
freely, says that the people are flocking to Carson in swarms and 
droves. They understand him now, and admire him more and more 
as the days pass.” 

“Well, something is wrong with him,” Helen declared, eying 
her cousin searchingly; “ for Mam’ Lindy never makes a mistake, 
and she knows him through and through. She went to thank him 
last night for his continued goodness to Pete, who, through Car- 
son’s influence, is working at the flouring-mill, and she came back 
really depressed and shaking her head. 

** Suppen done gone wrong wid young marster, honey,’ she said. 
‘He ain’t never been Jak dis before; he ain’t hisse’f, I tell you. 
He’s thin, an’ look quar out’n his eyes.’ ” 

“Oh!” and Miss Tarpley sank into one of the chairs in the 
window, “ I’m almost sorry you mentioned that, for now I'll worry. 
I’ve always had his cause at heart, and now—Helen, I’m afraid 
something very, very serious is hanging over him. I’m not hint- 
ing at anything that might come out of his disappointment over 
your affair with Mr. Sanders, either. It seems to me he accepted 
that as inevitable,and is bravely bearing it, but it is something else.” 

* Something else!” Helen repeated. ‘Oh, how horribly you 
talk! Do you mean—is it possible that he was more seriously 
wounded that night than he has let us know?” 

“No, it’s not that. I don’t know what it is. In fact, Mr. 
Garner says—” 

* What does he say, Ida?” Helen threw into the gap left by her 
cousin’s failure to proceed, and stood staring. 

“Well, you know it is easy sometimes to tell when one is not 
telling you everything, and I felt that way about Mr. Garner 
when he called night before’ last. In the first place, though he 
tried to hide it, he kept talking of Carson all the time. It was 
almost as if he had come to really ask me to confirm some fear of 
his, for he seemed to get near it several times and then backed 
out. Once he went further than he intended, for he said, as if it 
were a slip of the lip, when we were speculating on the possible 
cause of Carson’s depression—he said, ‘There is one thing, Miss 
Tda, that I fear, and I fear it so much that I dare not even men- 
tion it to myself.’ ” 

* Oh!” exclaimed Helen, and she leaned on the back of her chair. 
“What did he mean?” 

“T don’t know; he wouldn’t explain; in fact, he seemed rather 
upset by his unintentional remark. He laughed and changed the 
subject, and never once alluded to Carson while he stayed. -As 
he was getting his hat in the hall, I followed him and tried to 
pin him down to some sort of explanation, and then he made an 
effort to throw me off. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘ you know Carson is terribly 
blue about losing Helen, and it has, you know, caused him to care 
less about his election; but he’ll come around in time.’ I told 
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had gone, then the 





him then that I was 
sure he meant some- 


thing else. I was oo5 Ree 
iooking straight at, Pepa oe zk 


him, and saw his 
glance fall. It is 
something, Helen— 
something very seri- 
ous, I’m sure.” 

“Have you _ seen 
Carson lately, Ida?” 
Helen asked, with 
rigid lips. 

“Not to speak to 
him; he seems to 
avoid me, but as I 
sat in the window of 
my room yesterday 
afternoon I saw him 
go by. He didn’t see 
me, but I. saw his’ 
face in repose, and, 
oh, cousin, it wrung 
my heart. He really 
must have some great 
secret trouble, and it 
hurts me to feel that 
I can’t help him bear 
it. He used to con- 
fide in me, but he 
seems to shun me 
now, and that, too, is 
queer.” 

“Tt is not about his 
mother, either,” Helen 
sighed, “for her 
health has been im- 
proving lately,’ and 
as Miss Tarpley was 
leaving, she accom- 
panied her gloomily 
to the door. 

The twilight fell 
softly, and as Helen 
sat in a hammock on 
the veranda, her 
father came in at the 
gate and up_ the 
walk. She rose to 
greet him with the 
customary kiss, and 
taking his arm, they 
began to stroll back 
and forth along the 
veranda. She was 
hoping that he would 








real trouble had be- 
gun. Carson had 
rescued him from a 
violent death before 
her very eyes. His 
speech that night was 
never to be forgotten; 
it had lifted her 
higher than she had 
ever been raised by 
human eloquence as 
he stood there even 
after he had _ been 
shot — shot, and by 
Dan Willis, his 
avowed enemy. Dan 
Willis, upon whom a 
just Providence had 
visited — visited— 
visited— 

She sat staring at 
the ground, her beau- 
tiful eyes growing 
larger, her hands 
clutching each other 
like clamps of vital- 
ized steel. 

“Oh!” she eried. 
“No, no! not that— 
not that! It was an 
accident.” The coroner 
and his jury had 
rendered that verdict. 
/ But —- how strange! 
no one had ever men- 
tioned it, but it had 
happened on the very 
day Carson had rid- 
den along that road 
to reach Springtown. 
She knew the way 
is well. She had driven 
over it twice with 
Carson himself, and 
had heard him say it 
was the nearest and 
best road and that he 
would never take any 
other. 
a2 Ah, yes, that was 
the explanation—that 
was what Garner 
feared. That was the 


FB. Meiteny: 
: terrible fatality that 


a Ce the shrewd lawyer, 











speak of Carson 
Dwight, but he 
didn’t, and she was 
forced to mention him 
herself, which she 
did rather stiffly in her effort to make it appear as merely 
casual. 

“Ida was saying this afternoon that Carson is not looking-well— 
or rather that he seems to be worried,” she faltered out, and then 
she hung on to the Major’s arm and waited. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” the old gentleman said, reflectively. “I 
went into his office this afterncon te get a blank check and found 
him at his desk with a pile of letters from his supporters all over 
the county. Well, I acknowledge I wondered why he should look 
so blue when the thing is going his way like a field of burning 
broom-sedge and his father fairly chuckling with pride and delight ; 
but what’s the use of talking to you? You know there is only one 
reason.” F 

“Only one reason!” Helen echoed faintly. 

“Yes. How cotild the poor boy be happy—thoroughly so, I mean, 
when the whole town can talk of nothing else but the grandeur of 
your approaching marriage? Mrs. Snodgrass has started the report 
that your aunt is to give you a ten-thousand-dollar trousseau, and 
that Sanders is to load you down with jewels. She says we are 
going to have such a crowd here at the house that the verandas 
will be enclosed in canvas and the tables be set barbecue fashion 
on the lawn, and that the family servants and all their -unlynched 
descendants are to be brought from the four quarters of the earth 
to wait on the multitude in the old style. You needn’t bother; 
that’s what ails Carson. He’s got plenty of pride, and that sort of 
thing will hurt any man.” 

After supper that evening Helen sat alone on the veranda, her 
father being occupied with the evening papers in the library. 
What could Garner have meant by his remark to Ida? With a 
heavy heart and her hands tightly clasped in her lap, Helen set 
about trying to fathom the mystery, for that there was mystery 
she had no doubt. 

She went back to the first days of her return home. When she 
had arrived her heart—thes-queer, inconsistent thing which was 
now so deeply concerned with Carson Dwight’s affairs—-was coldly 
steeled against him. The next salient event of that period was 
the ball in her honor, of which all else had faded into the 
background except her talk with him and his promise to re- 
move Pete from the temptations of living in town. The boy 





“Helen, I’m afraid something very serious is hanging over him” 


knowing the gravity 
of it, had _ hardly 
dared mention to 
himself. Carson 
Dwight, her hero, had 
killed a man, and for some reason was hiding it from the 
world. 

Helen rose like some mechanical thing and, with dragging feet, 
went up the stairs to her room. Before her open window—the 
window looking out upon the Dwight lawn and garden—she sat 
in darkness, now praying that Carson might appear as he some- 
times did. If she saw him, would she go to him? Yes, for the 
pain, the impalpable weight on her breast, was like the rigor of 
death. She told herself that she had been the primal cause of 
this, as of all his suffering. To oblige her, he had valiantly 
espoused the cause of her family servant, to his own horrible un- 
doing. 

She heard her father closing the library windows to prepare for 
bed, He came out into the hall below and called up to her: 

“Daughter, are you asleep?” 

A reply hung in her dry throat. She feared to trust her voice 
to utterance. She heard the Major mutter, as if to himself, “ Well, 
good-night, daughter,” and then his footsteps died out. Again she 
was alone with her grim discovery. 

The town clock had just struck ten when she saw the red coal 
of a cigar on the Dwight lawn quite near the gate leading into her 
father’s grounds. It was he. She knew it by the fitful flaring 
of the cigar. Noiselessly she glided down the stairs, softly she 
turned the big brass key in the massive lock and went out and 
sped, light of foot, across the grass. As she approached him he 
was standing with his back to her, his arms folded. 

“Carson!” she called, huskily, and he turned with a start and 
a stare of bewilderment. 

“Oh,” he said, “it’s you,” and doffing his hat he passed through 
the gateway and stood by her. “It’s time, young lady, that you 
were asleep, isn’t it?” 

She saw through his effort at lightness of manner. 

“T noticed your cigar and wanted to speak to you,” she said, in 
a voice that sounded tense and harsh. It rose almost in a squeak 
and died in her tight throat. Something in his wan face and shift- 
ing eyes confirmed her in the conviction that she had guessed his 
secret. 7 

“You wanted to see me?” he said. “I’ve had so many things to 

(Continued on page 996.) 
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HAVE YOU ANY OF THE SIGNERSP 





By WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


“Big money” waits for letters written by those who put their names to the Declaration of Independence one hundred 


and thirty-one years ago. 


HERE is a “literary end” to the Fourth of July quite 

as perennial as the patriotic firecracker. The young of 

this land of the free and home of the brave may see in 

the great national holiday only noise and picnics and 

athletic contests; their elders, in so far as they may have 
been bitten by the gentle little bug of the collecting mania, will 
find in it, also, a reminder of those patriots who put their sig- 
natures to the immortal Declaration when the fourth day of the 
seventh month came first into “ official” being. The autograph- 
hunter longs for them, the historian cherishes warmly such as he 
may own, while even the “mere financier” realizes that they are 
well worth his consideration—a collection of letters signed by 
these fifty-six good men and true’ would be indeed a sound in- 
vestment to put against the proverbial rainy day. 

In the past thirty years “signers’” autographs have accrued 
in value from three to five fold, and there is no chance that the 
prices are to fall; it is rather to be expected that they will 
gradually but surely rise yet more. In 1878 there were sold at 
auction in Philadelphia twenty-nine items, representing that 
number of the signatures of the Declaration’s sponsors, in almost 
every case appended to a letter in the same hand. The total 
realized for the lot was $630 50—and the selfsame pieces sold 
to-day would be worth from $2000 to $3000! A complete col- 
lection of documents bearing the signatures of all “the signers ” 
would bring, even under. the most unfavorable circumstances, not 
less than $10,000, while if the letters should contain references 
to the famous paper which sprang into immortality that summer 
forenoon in 1776, or to other events of greater or less importance 
to it or to the Revolutionary period, the price in the aggregate 
-might easily run up to $25,000. 

The detailed list of the twenty-nine autographs sold at the 
auction in 1878, with the prices they brought twenty-seven years 
ago compared with the prices set upon similar “ pieces” by one 
of the largest and best-known autograph-dealers of to-day, shows 
iellingly the steady advance in value that has attached to them. 


At the sale in question, Button Gwinnett’s signature, one of the* 


rarest of the “set,” was attached to a draft, or brief, of a letter 
and not the letter itself, while the signature of Thomas Lynch, Jr., 
had been cut from the fly-leaf of a book. In every other case, how- 
ever, the letter bearing the signature had been written by the hand 
of the signer. The dates attached are those borne by the letters: 


Gwinnett is worth $750, while a complete “ set,” in good condition, brings more than $10,000 





SON AMRMNG 25 66s ccs September 30, 1778...... $10 $30 
Josiah Bartlett......... August 22, 1794......... 9 20 
Carter Braxton......... December 18, 1783....... 7 15 
Abraham Clark......... PMNS 19, BIG... wees 10 100 
Samuel Chase.......... September 9, 1777....... 19 30 
William Floyd......... SUMMA Ds NG TOS <0 3 sae: s io" 16 < 25 
Benjamin Franklin..... January 9, 1762......... 12 35 
Button Gwannett..........No date... ............ 110 750 
Tsgmnn BAO oo. ss sod September 12, 1785...... 60 100 
Joseph Hewes.......... December 14, 1772....... 37 50 65 
William Cooper........+ WEIR, WG; DBS oon 50 ca'g seus 32 50 275 
John Hancock. .......6.° a JUS | Tk (: (Senor errr 9 30 
AROMAS MIVNCN, IT::< 2.4 NO AIMEE. woo .5 5 0 sis - 2s 95 300 
MPANCI Wee... 5.065055 68 January 14, 1769........ 21 25 
Lewis Morris........... iS Ege 25 ig kee Ur eee 10 50 
Thomas Nelson......... 2 PUTAL Ss AGIBE Saree si 2. 6 10 30 
Robert Treat Paine..... ganuary 9, 1787......... 10 30 
William Paca.......... February 19, 1779....... 16 25 
Le i: 1 October 4, 1786... ...... 27 50 50 
Mdward diutiedge.......... NOGA... . 4202.5 60%%45 18 20 
Roger Sherman......... February 14, 1792....... 21 75 
James Smith........... ike TS TS ae Aaa ree re 18 25 
Thomas Stone..........2 AMral 27, 1988s soccer 18 75 
John Witherspoon...... eA VND 11S, | (i (a reese 11 20 
William Whipple....... October 3, 1764... ........ 14 25 
William Williams......March 17, 1762......... 15 20 
Oliver Wolcott......... February 29, 1776....... 12 50 
George Walton.........2 Aye W227 bd (a 16 20 
George Wythe.......... December 22, 1773....... 16 35 

AMERY sy Rta Sle he a eres ti hen anh ee ienevac ee $680 50 $2350 


It is, perhaps, not without interest to add that twenty-six of the 
fifty-six signers were professional men, twenty-two being attorneys, 
three physicians, and one a clergyman. Of the others, ten were 
merchants, three were farmers, one (Benjamin Franklin, of course) 
was a printer, and sixteen may best be described as retired men of 
fortune. Nineteen of them were graduates of colleges in this coun- 
try: eight from Harvard, four from Yale, three from Princeton, 
and two each from the University of Pennsylvania and from Will- 
iam and Mary’s. 





FOURTH OF JULY THE YEAR AROUND 


By RENE BACHE 


OU can find a Fourth of July in many months of the year, 
if you will travel through South and Central America. 
Each of a score of republics, big and little, has its Inde- 
pendence anniversary, and the dates, quite naturally, are 
much scattered. 

For example, Independence day in Brazil is September 7; that 
of Mexico is September 16; that of Uruguay is May 25; that of 
Chile is September 18; that of Colombia is July 20; that of Haiti 
is January 1; and that of Cuba is February 24—the anniversary of 
the beginning of the final struggle for independence, which, thanks 
to intervention by the United States, brought freedom to the long- 
suffering isle. 

These sister republics of ours were engaged for a great many 
years in their struggle for liberty, which was vastly more pro- 
longed than our own, and attended by episodes infinitely more grue- 
some and horrible, including rnumberless massacres and slaughter- 
ings of women and children by the ruthless Spaniards. At one 
period both sides murdered all prisoners in cold blood, the great 
Bolivar being driven to adopt this barbarous practice in retalia- 
tion for crimes of the kind committed on a wholesale scale by his 
enemy. 

It is easy to realize, then, that in those countries (the most de- 
fenceless of which is forever protected from further attack by the 
strong arm of the United States) the anniversary dedicated to 
Independence is the greatest of national holidays. It is celebrated 
customarily with public sports and games (in Mexico with bull- 
fights), with the playing of musie by military bands in the public 
parks of the cities, and by fireworks in the evening. But fire- 
works and torpedoes are unknown, being rigidly prohibited on ac- 
count of the disturbance they create. That we should allow such 
nuisances is regarded as amazing by the people of the Spanish- 
American republics, who say, not without some justification, that 
“the Yankees are very noisy.” 

One must read the history of the Latin republics of America in 
order to understand and appreciate the significance of the Inde- 
pendence days they celebrate. It is an inspiration in patriotism 
to learn of the doughty deeds of Bolivar, who, abandoning a posi- 
tion of wealth and ease, became a hunted fugitive, but time and 
time again organized rebellions against the hated Spaniards, attack- 
ing them in their strongholds, and sometimes achieving great vic- 
tories—only to be defeated soon. afterwards and again made an 
exile. 

Bolivar had made Venezuela a free country for the time being, 
when a mighty earthquake levelled the capital city, Caracas, to the 
ground, and the priests, taking advantage of the superstitions of 
the populace, declared that impious rebellion had brought the 
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affliction from Heaven. The Spaniards saw their opportunity, and, 
seizing it, repossessed themselves of the lost territory, thereupon 
inaugurating a series of the most extraordinary and merciless 
massacres, in which neither children nor women were spared. 
Thus in this instance did an earthquake upset a commonwealth. 

But the undaunted Bolivar was convinced that he would win 
in the end, and so he did. His famous march across the Andes, 
which was a feat far more tremendous than the passage of the 
Alps by Napoleon, proved the turning-point of his military career. 
Not many more years elapsed before he had freed all of South 
America from the Spanish yvoke—thus fulfilling the presage of the 
omen of the shuttlecock which, according to the oft-told story, 
struck the cap from the head of Ferdinand. 

When Bolivar was a little boy he was the playmate, in Spain, 
of another youngster of about his own age named Ferdinand—a 
child, then seven years old, who was destined to be King. One 
day they were playing together at battledore and shuttlecock in 
the courtyard of the palace, when the shuttlecock, struck by 
Bolivar’s battledore, hit Ferdinand’s cap and knocked it off. An 
old nurse, attached to the household, who had a reputation asa 
soothsayer, declared that some day Bolivar would knock from 
Ferdinand’s head his crown. 

Probably the most remarkable incident of the wars for Inde- 
pendence on this continent occurred on the sixteenth day of 
February, 1818, when three war-ships were captured by a squadron 
of cavalry—certainly the only case of the kind recorded in his- 
tory. ; 

The ships, which were gunboats, were anchored at the time in the 
Apure River, Venezuela, and carried 350 men, under Commander 
Juan Duran. Orders had been given to keep watch for the ap- 
proach ‘of General Paez, who was expected to appear on the left 
bank of the stream. But, as it turned out, Paez crossed the river 
higher up, and approached from the opposite direction. 

One day, while the vessels were swinging lazily at anchor, half 
a dozen men appeared on the right bank of the river and, disrobing, 
went in to swim. Half a mile farther down a few more swimmers 
were noticed. But nobody paid any special attention to the matter, 
and the swimmers, each of whom was provided with a machete 
or a knife, gradually came nearer to the ships. Before any warn- 
ing was given they had climbed aboard of the flag-ship, and had 
made themselves master of her deck, cutting down all who opposed 
them—whereupon the other two gunboats, taken by surprise, and 
finding the guns of the flag-ship trained upon them, with-a summons 
to surrender, yielded. It was an extraordinary feat of arms, par- 
ticularly when it is considered that the assailants numbered only 
fifty. 
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New York’s New Custom-house 
(Continued from page 989.) 


There is an excellent medallion above the 
mantel-shelf of the Onrust, the first ship 
built in New Amsterdam. Of her history 
Thomas A. Janvier writes in his book, 
The Dutch Founding of New York: 

“ Ther2 was a new touch of prophetic fit- 
ness in the fact that the very first product 
of skilled labor on our island was a ship; 
and a still nicer touch—since the commer- 
cial supremacy of our city was assured at 
the outset by its combined command of salt- 
water and of fresh-water navigation—in the 
farther fact that that ship was large enough 
to venture out on the ocean, and yet it was 
small and strong enough to work her way far 
into the interior of the continent; up the 
channels of the thirteen rivers which fall 
into, or which have their outlet through, 
New York bay. And also I like to fancy 
that the spirit of prophecy was upon the 
Dutch builders of that heroically great little 
vessel when they named her the Onrust ; be- 
cause, assuredly, the word ‘ Restless ‘—in 
its sense of untiring energy—at once de- 
scribes the most essential characteristic of, 
and is the most fit motto for, the city of 
New York. Indeed, I wish that this early 
venture in shipbuilding had been remem- 
bered when our civic arms were granted to 
as; and that then—instead of our beaver 
and of our later-added windmill sails and 
flour-barrels, full of meaning though those 
charges are—we had been given a ship for 
our device, and with it for our motto the 
pregnant word ‘ Onrust.’ ” 

Wall Street regards the old Custom-house 
as a landmark. As a matter of fact, it is 
hardly two generations old. Built as a 
Merchants’ Exchange, it served that purpose 
until purchased by the government in the 
sixties. A few years ago, after the new 
building was under way, the property was 
sold to the National City Bank. Whether 
to erect a modern steel-frame’ sky-scraper, 
after demolishing the old building, or pre- 
serve the present exterior, and remodel the 
interior in such a way as to adapt it to bank- 
ing purposes, is a problem with which the 
directors of the National City Bank are now 
wrestling. The matter has been discussed 
at board meetings, and plans for both proj- 
ects have been submitted, but definite ac- 
tion will probably be deferred another 
month. 





The Day Speaks 


I am a funny day, for sad 
And joyful is my lot, 

In one land I am more than glad, 
In one land I am not. 


One people I surcharge with bliss, 
And one I cause to sigh— 
The reason of the. which is this: 
I am the Fourth of July! 
R. K. M. 





Chinamen as Spies 


Durina the war between Russia and 
Japan, Manchuria was inhabited by spies 
and soldiers. There was, it is true, a con- 
flict in the open field—the one we all read 
of in the newspaper despatches with the 
alphabetical jumble for the names of places; 
and there was another contest going on, as 
it were, underground. We shall not know 
how the Japs did in their conduct of*the 
elaborate spy system, save as the Russians 
tell of it in their present discussion, among 
themselves, of the Russian secret service. 
The disclosures take the form of an exhibit 
of Russian failure in an important branch of 
the military art as it has developed with the 
mysterious, hidden elements of communica- 
tion. ¥ 

We may absorb this Russian story of 
defeat and failure, as it is translated from 
the reports which have now become acces- 
sible; it is important to this country just 
now because it throws a side-light on 
Japanese methods. It is well to know of 
them in advance of whatever may happen, 
instead of learning things when it’s all over, 
as the Russians did. 

In the first place, the Russians had to 
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put their main reliance upon the Chinese 

residents of the district within the zone 
occupied by the military forces, and they 
speedily discovered that the Japs had cor- 
ralled most of those wily persons by various 
devices. The Chinaman hates the Jap with 
an abiding cordiality, but‘ the Jap overcame 
the prejudice by dexterous influences. The 
Chinaman is a susceptible creature under 
some blandly commercial: stimulation; but 
he is also cruel and vindictive with a 
strange mixture of generosity and sentiment. 
He was a tough customer in the Manchurian 
problem of the pestered Russian, who never 
once arose to the occasion of the alert decep- 
tion habitually practised by the ingenious 
Jap. One incident, remarkable for its 
originality, shows to what extremity the 
Japanese went in befuddling the Russians. 

It is described in this report, filed by a 
Russian officer upon the Russian system, 
that one of the Chinese spies brought in a 
gaiter which he said had been picked up at 
Kan-ping-san, and this was identified by the 
interpreter, also a Chinaman, as having a 
mark which showed that it was once the 
property of a certain private of the first 
company of the Twenty-sixth Takahira in- 
fantry regiment. About the same time, an- 
other spy arrived at another headquarters 
with another gaiter, which he said he had 
picked up at Kaikai-yuan. The marking 
was the same as that of the gaiter picked up 
at’ Kan-ping-san, and according to the sign 
it should have belonged to the same Japa- 
nese soldier, who must, indeed, have made a 
gigantic step to have lost the two gaiters at 
such widely separated places. An investiga- 
tion was instituted and tie Russians found 
that the Japanese had established at Ta-fa 
a central agency where information was 
doled out to Chinese spies for the edifica- 
tion of the Russians. Not only that, but 
articles were manufactured to the end that 
these same Chinese hirelings of the Russians 
might have ‘‘ documents ” to show that they 
had been here and there and picked up 
relics “ belonging” to the encmy. In fact, 
the Japanese exhibited.a keen shrewdness in 
this little detail of operating to counter pur- 
pose against the Chinamen who were em- 
ployed by the Russians. The Japanese, 
therefore, were able to use the Russian spies 
for Japanese purposes, and in the end to 
outwit the Russians at every turn. Thise 
was so much the case that the Russian 
officer who describes the situation says that 
on some occasions the Russian spies “ dis- 
appeared by the hundred, taking their per- 
mits with them!” 

Then, there were such difficulties as find- 
ing spies who could read or who could even 
tell what they had seen. Most of them knew 
nothing of badges or insignia of rank, not 
to mention thé important military opera- 
tions or situations of which they had been 
the wooden spectators. For all the good the 
system did the Russians in sending out Chi- 
nese to take in a situation within the 
Japanese lines, they could as profitably put. 
in their time contemplating the laundry 
ticket of an Oriental establishment in our 
own Oshkosh. 

The Japanese exercised so careful a watch 
over the Chinamen whom they. imagined to 


be in the employ of the Russians, that they 


established a permit system, and when a 
Chinaman was found in the zone of opera- 
tions without a pass, or who was unable to 
fully account for his presence, he was 
promptly buried alive—at least this is the 
charge made by the Russian officer, who is 
philosopher. enough to observe that it is 
small wonder the Chinamen flocked over to 
the Japanese, and that even when apparently 
with the Russians they were there for the 
purpose of aiding the Japs. 

These disclosures have served to emphasize 
the need of a thorough secret service in the 
armies of Europe, and probably those in 
charge of the system of information have 
been duly impressed by the adroitness of the 
Japanese, although under other conditions 
and elsewhere, the military experts say they 
are not likely to encounter such difficult 
conditions as were created by the uncertain- 
ties of the Chinamen. The Russians are led 
to observe that their officers, if they are 
going to have work in the Far East, should 
acquire the Oriental languages, and that 
military training hereafter must take into 
consideration the relations, either friendly 
or warlike, with people of other tongues. 
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The necessity of employing interpreters only 
adds to the difficulties which beset those en- 
gaged in obtaining secret information. 
American ofiicers who contemplate the situa- 
tion as created by the spies say that the 
Russians found out only what the Japanese 
wanted them to learn, and that most of the 
information was purposely misleading. Ac- 
cording to the Russian report, it was all an 
important contribution to Russian defeat. 





Always the Politeness 


A GERMANTOWN woman was not long ago 
watching a workman as he put up new win- 
dow fixtures in her house. 

“Don’t you think that you have placed 
those fixtures too high?” asked she, having 
reference to the curtain rolls last put in 
place. 

The werkman, a stolid German, made no 
reply, but continued to adjust the fixtures. 

“ Didn’t you hear my question?” demand- 
ed the lady of the house. ‘ How dare you 
be so rude!” 

Whereupon the German gulped convul- 
sively, and then replied in the gentlest of 
voices : 

“T haf my mouth full of schrews, und I 
could not spheak till I svallow some!” 





Had Enough 


THE Lapy. “Don’t be frightened. 
dog’s bark is worse than his bite.” 

Toe Tramp (who has been bitten). 
“ Then, fer Heaven’s sake, lady,don’t let him 
bark.” 


My 





Then Silence 


THE PassenGcer. “ How dare you use such 
terrible language to the poor horse!” 

Tue CaBMAN. “Can’t help it, ma’am; but 
if you was a real lady you wouldn’t under- 
stand it.” 








INFANT AND ADULT. 
For the upbuilding of the infant and sustaining the adult, milk 
is essential; and to be wholesome must be pure. Borpen’s 
Eacte Brann ConpEensep Mik and Peertess Branp Evap- 
ORATED MILK have no equals for purity, flavor, and richness. ¢*s 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is" BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*e 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 





Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds 


quite so good for sha- 


nothizxg 


ving. 
Have you used Pears 


Soap? 





Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 



































































































MAM’ 
(Continued from page 993.) 


think about lately in this beastly political business that I’m 
sadly behind in my social duties.” 

‘J—I’ve been thinking about you all evening,” she said in reply. 
“ Somehow, I felt as if I must see you and talk to you.” 

“ How good of you!” he cried. ‘I don’t deserve it, though—at 
such a time, anyway. It is generally conceded that it is a woman’s 
duty, placed as you are, to “think of only one thing and one indi- 
vidual. In this case he is the luckiest man in ‘God’s universe. 
He’s well-to-do, has scores of admiring, infiuential friends, and 
they say, at least, that he is to marry the grandest, sweetest woman 
on earth. If he isn’t happy—” 

“Stop! don’t speak that way!” 
stand it.” 

He stared at her inquiringly for a moment, as she stood with 
her face averted, and then heaved a big sigh as he gently, almost 
reverently touched her sleeve to direct her glance upon himself. 

“ What is it, Helen?” he said, softly, a wealth of tenderness in 
his shaking voice. ‘“ What’s gone wrong? Don’t tell me you are 
unhappy.” 

“How can I be happy when you—when you—” her voice 
dwindled away into nothingness, and she could only face him 
with all her agony and despair burning in her great melting eyes. 

“When I what, Helen?” he asked, gropingly. ‘“ Surely you are 
not troubled about me, now that my political horizon is so bright 
that my opponent can’t look at it without smoked glasses. Oh, 
I'm all right. Ask Garner—ask your father—ask Braider—ask 
anybody.” 

“T was not thinking of your election,” she found her voice to 
say. “Oh, Carson, have faith in me! I crave it, [ long for it, I 
yearn for it. I want to help you bear it. I want to stand with 
you and suffer with you. You can trust me. You tried me once— 
you remember—and I stood the test. Before God, I'll never 
breathe it to a soul. Oh” (stopping him by raising her despairing 
hand), “ don’t try to deceive me because I’m a girl. The uncertainty 
is killing me. I’ll not ‘close my eyes to-night. The truth will be 
easier borne, because I’ll be bearing it—with you.” 

“Oh, Helen, can it be possible that you—?” He had spoken im- 
pulsively and essayed to check himself, but pale as a corpse he 


” 


Helen commanded. “I can’t 


’ 





LINDA 


stood before her, not knowing what to do or say. He opened his 
mouth as if to speak, and then with a helpless shrug of his broad 
shoulders he lapsed into silence. a droop of utter despondency 
upon him. She was now sure that she had divined his secret, and 
a shaft she had never met before entered her heart and remained 
there—remained there to strengthen her, good woman that she 
was, aS such things have strengthened women of all periods. She 
laid her firm hand, in a pressure meant to comfort him, upon his 
arm, and with the purity of a sorrowing angel she said: 

“T know the truth, dear Carson, and if you don’t show me a way 
to get you out from under it—you who did it all for my sake—if 
you don’t I shall die. I can’t stand it.” 

He stood convicted before her. With bowed head he remained 
silent for a minute, then he said, almost with a groan: “ To think, 
on top of it all, must come your knowledge of it! I was bearing 
it all right, but now you—you poor, gentle, delicate woman—you 
have to be dragged into this as you have been dragged into every 
hapless thing that ever happened to me. Beginning with your 
brother’s death—I helped stain that memory for you—now this 
unspeakable thing!” 

‘You did it wholly in self-defence,” 
it. He forced it on you.” 

“Yes, yes—he or Fate, the imps of Satan, or the elemental 
passion born in me. Flight, open flight lay before me, but that 
would have been the death of self-respect—so it came about.” 

“And you kept it on account of your mother?” she went on 
insistently, her sorrowing face close to his. 

“ Yes, of course. It would kill her, Helen, and I would be doing 
it deliberately, for I know what the consequences would be.” 

“Your mother must never know,” Helen said, firmly. ‘No one 
must know but us, Carson. We’ll bear it together, ” and taking 
his hand, she held it a moment, then pressing it tenderly against 
her cold cheek, she lowered her head and left him—left him there 
under the vague starlight, there in the perfume of flowers, and 
with the soulful fragrance of her soothing personality upon him, 
causing him to forget his peril, his grief, and his far-reaching 
sorrow, and to draw close to his aching breast her heavenly sym- 
pathy and undying fidelity. 

To be Concluded. 





she said. ‘“ You had to do 








ANARCHISTS BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT 
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Nakena, one of the convicted Anarchists, 
who harbored the Bomb-thrower Morales 


THREE OF 


OF SPAIN ON HIS WEDDING-DAY HAVE BEEN FOUND GUILTY AND SENTENCED TO NINE YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT EACH. 
FERRER, DIRECTOR OF THE “ ANARCHIST SCHOOL” AT BARCELONA, 


AND NATA WERE THE CONVICTED MEN. 


Ferrer, who directed the remarkable “* Anarchists’ 
School” in Barcelona. He was Acquitted 


THE MEN CHARGED WITH COMPLICITY IN THE ATTEMPT OF THE ANARCHIST MORALES TO ASSASSINATE KING ALFONSO 


NAKENA, IBANA, 
WAS ACQUITTED, THE 


PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW NAKENA AND FERRER, MANACLED, ON THEIR WAY TO COURT IN MADRID 
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Why the Fourth is in July 
(Continued from page 985.) 


very like it. The name is grotesque, ‘ one- 
old-cat,’ but there are great possibilities in 
it. ‘The new game that the American genius 
js to develop out of the simple pastimes of 
our day—ah, you may envy the lads, your 
great-grandchildren, who will have the chance 
to play it. Iam nota friend of great cities, 
and yet I feel that there will come a time 
when on Independence day as many persons 
as now live in this whole town of Philadel- 
phia will assemble to watch a single match 
of this national game that is to be. I only 
trust that it may never go the way of the 
games of the circus in Rome, and that free 
Americans will never hire gladiators to play 
ball for them. 

“Oh, I see many things that are to be 
done on Independence day. I think that 
political clubs which make democracy their 
ideal will choose the day for excursions and 
jollity. All over the land there will be 


; games and contests of skill and strength. 


More than that, Independence day will be 
the day of the orator. It will furnish a 
theme for the most eloquent, and if it in- 
spires many from whom the gift of eloquence 
has been withheld, and afflicts the ears of 
assemblies with such turgid, dull, and unin- 
spired speeches as no other nation in _his- 
tory ever had to listen to, that will be a 
good trial of our people in patience and en- 
durance. I do not suppose that the ob- 
servances will all be dignified as some would 


have them. There will be a place, I think,”- 


and the statesman smiled, “for even the 
greased pig and the greased pole. 

“And yet there will be no hamlet in the 
land, even beyond the Alleghenies and the 
Ohio River, and even—who knows?—some 
day beyond the Mississippi, in which this 
paper which I have had some hand in draft- 
ing, will not be read on Independence day. 
It will not always be read well—I cannot 
read it well myself—but crowds will stand 
with uncovered heads to hear it, though 
every one already carries its message of 
liberty in his heart.” 

Little Deborah covered a yawn with her 
hand. Mr. Jefferson pinched her cheek. 
“Dear me, I had no notion of rambling on 
so. But you led me into it. I might have 
told you I could not resist new reasoning 
or a new point of view.” 

The breeze fluttered the papers on the 
colonial desk. The unfinished sentence 
stared its author in the face. “ Seriously, 
my dear friends,’ he said, and seemed to 
grow taller and graver as he said it, “ this 
is not a timé to talk of holidays. Can we 
attend to school-boys when blood of our 
countrymen has been shed and King 
George’s troops are holding our cities? You 
ask why we choose for declaring the 
colonies free this time when the Congress 
must endure every discomfort, and even the 
flies pester us as if they were in the pay of 
Great Britain herself. Even at your age 
you should understand what the necessities 
of war mean. We cannot delay. There is 
but one way out. ‘The King has rejected 
our petitions and declared us open rebels. 
This declaration must_come and come soon.” 

He set down Deborah from his knee and 
looked toward his desk again. The children, 
a little awed, rose to go. “I’m sure we’re 
very much obliged,” said William, regaining 
his courage. “ You’ve explained it all very 
nicely. We didn’t mean to trouble you.” 

“Friend Thomas,” said Solomon, “TI shall 
think better of town-ball hereafter.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said Mr. Jeffer- 
son, absently, as he hent to kiss Deborah. 
Then he turned to his papers once more and 
went on with his writing. 

“_his assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended he has utterly neglected 


_to attend to them.” 


The door opened, this time without a 
knock, and William Harvey thrust in his 
head. “ About that holiday,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly, “we’ve talked it over downstairs. 
You won’t find us complaining. Have it 
just when you think best.” 

A black hand descended on William’s 
shoulder and he disappeared precipitately. 
“Ah beg yo’ pahdon,” said George, appear- 
ing in the doorway. “ Ah just dun brought 
you another dex.” 
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Roast Meats 


hot or cold, are given just -that 
“finishing touch” if seasoned with 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of Fish, Steaks, Chops, Veal, Soups and Salads. 
It gives relish to an otherwise insipid dish. john Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


















YOU or YOUR FRIENDS anos 
Nothing will give mare pleasure than 3 
BOX OR BASKET OF 


g 


nequaled TA PYES 


WE DELIVER ABOARD ALL 
STEAMERS— IN TIN BOXES 
IF DESIRED,SO THAT CANDIES 
OF OUR SPECIAL SELECTIONS 
CAN WITH SAFETY BE CARRIED 
ABROAD FOR SEVERAL WEEKS 
AND BE ENJOYED WHILE 
TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT. 
Orders carefully filled at any of our Stores. 
CaLL,WRITE OR PHONE. 


TTLED DELIGHT 


——) 


Clubso chtail 











HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 


fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
Seven kinds, most popular of which 


are. 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label appears on every 
bottle : 


Guaranteed under the National Pure 

Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 

30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 

















Financial 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital = = = 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


$2,000,000.00 
$8,034,067.97 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 





PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS , 


Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Douxg, 
Cuarues H. Atien, Henry M. FLAG.er, 
Grorce F. Baxesr, Danie. GuGGENHEIM, 
Epwarp J. BerRwinbD, G. G. Haven, 

Paut D. Cravatu, James N. Jarvis, 
Freperic CroMweLL, Wa ter S. JoHNsToN, 


SamugeL Rea, 

WintuHrop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


A. D. Juttuiarp, 
JoszpH Larocqug, 

D. O. Mitts, 

Levi P. Morton, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. Oakman, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Levi P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Cuarves H. ALigen, 
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Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Paut D. CravaTnH, 


Jamas N. Jarviz, 
Jacos H. Scnirr, 


G. G. Haven, Harry Payne Wuityey, 





Mayor McClellan breaking Ground for the new Catskill Water System which will immensely augment the City’s Water Supply 


The Site near Cold Spring, Fifty-two Miles up the Hudson, where the Work on the great Reservoir has been begun 


BREAKING GROUND FOR NEW YORK’S NEW $162,000,000 AQUEDUCT 


MAYOR M°CLELLAN AND A PARTY OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS JOURNEYED UP THE HUDSON RIVER, RECENTLY, TO A SPOT ON THE EAST 
SHORE, FIFTY-TWO MILES FROM NEW YORK, AND THREE MILES FROM THE TOWN OF COLD SPRING, TO PUT IN OPERATION THE WORK 
ON THE NEW WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEM FOR NEW YORK WHICH-IS TO COST THE CITY $162,000,000. THE MAYOR DUG OUT A SQUARE 
OF SOD WITH A SILVER SPADE, AND FORMALLY DECLARED THE WORK BEGUN. THE SYSTEM WILL TAKE TWENTY YEARS TO COMPLETE 
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Dress Note 


Tue Lattte Girt (after making a careful 
inspection of the new rector). “What a 
unny collar you’ve got on. It hasn’t got 
ny button.” 

Tue Recror. “ Er—well, 
ear, it fastens at the back.” 
THe LITTLE Girt. “ Well, you haven’t got 


nny buttons on your waistcoat.” 
Ses Rector. “ Oh yes, I have. It fastens 
down the side, you see.” 
THe LITTLE Girt. “Can you dress your- 
self?” 
Scholarship 
GENIAL CLERGYMAN (visiting the village 
school). “ Well, my little man, what do you 
do in school all day?” : 
TuE Most Promisine Pupit. “I wait till 
it’s time to get out, sir.” 
Floored 
One SExToN. “Do you have matins at 
your church ?” 
Tue Oruer. “ No, we have oilcloth.” 
\ 


you see, my 











On the Outskirts 


TRAVFLLER. “ The 9:15 train is very. late 
again this morning, porter.” 
Porter. “It is a bit behind, sir, but we’re 
expectin’ it every hour now.” 





Two Busy 


GARDENER. “ Why, yer not goin’ to get_rid 
of them fine bees, sir?” 

New TENANT. “ Fine bees be darned! Do 
you think I’m going to keep ’em about the 
place, eating their heads off?” 








Clay and Mudder 


Auntie. “ Look, Bobbie, that’s Rameses’ 
mummy.” 
Boppy. 
auntie?” 


“And what was her name, 





In the Suburbs 


THe Lapy In A Hurry. “ Why didn’t you 
stop at once, conductor, when you saw me 
waving my hand?” 

Tuk Nice Conpuctor. “Gee! I thought 
you was throwin’ kisses at‘ me.” 





Weigh-laid 
THe Deater. “What’s that you say? 
That stamp dear at $25% My good sir, it’s 
positively worth its weight in gold. There 
are only two more like it in my shop.” 
WILLIAM GREEN. “ Worth its weight in 
gold? Let me have the three.” 





Proxy 


Tue Convict. “ Yes, sir. I thinks more 
of that rat than I does of any other livin’ 
‘ creature.” 
i _ Tue Craprain. “ Ah, in every man there 
1s something of the angel, if we can but find 
it. How came you to take so much fancy 
to this rat?” 
Tue Convict. 
keeper, sir.” 








“Tt once bit the head 








She Was On 


Tue Doctor. “ You understand, don’t you, 
hat this is only to be used externally?” 

Tue Patient’s Wire. “Sure, sir. I allus 
hakes him get out o’ bed to drink it.” 
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design and mechanical excellence. 


have agents in all principal cities. 





LECT. 


and the freedom from dependence on a driver. 
our Model 67, Victoria Phaeton, Price $1,700. Decidedly the one electric car that 


was conspicuous. at the national and local automobile shows for beauty of 


A demonstration in this-cor will make you a Pope-Waverley enthusiast. We 
We make Runabouts, Stanhopes, Surreys, 
Open and Closed Chelseas, Physician’s Road, Station and Delivery Wagons. 


Electric Trucks to Specifications 
Write for Catalogue 


Pope Motor Car Company 


Waverley Department, Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Pope-Waverley 
Electric is available and 
desirable for a dozen 
occasions, for any mem- 
ber of the family, at any 

season of the year, 
where any other type 
of car is possible for 
one. Old peo- 
ple, middle 
aged people, 
young people, 
men, women 
and children, 
love the easy, 
gliding, noise- 
less motion of 





The carriage shown above, is 






















The.Ardrey Vehicle Washer 


Pat. Aug. 15,"05 














Washes carriage or aute perfectly. 

Easily attached to hose—Won't scratch 
varnish. No splashing of water—Dry 
hands— Dry clothes. Solid brass— 









ft 
‘ : 
oh ee only $3.00. Booklet free. 
‘ . Ardrey Vehicle Washer Co. 
Hy 113 @ Maiy St., East, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





s historic Alb: ’ 
Take a Post Card Trip %¢ asec. aeesy: 
Fare 30 cents. Both trips 50 cents, postpaid. 
THE FAY SOUVENIR CO., 298 Clinton Ave, Albany,N.Y. 


THE MYSTICS 


By the author of “* The Masquerader ”’ 




















**Cheemaun’”’ of Hiawatha. 
RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W. 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 321 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 


Racine 
Canoes 


are as beautiful 
of line and as 
thoroughly com- 
fortableand dur- 
abie as the ideal 


We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 
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White Reliability Demonstrated on Three Continents 

In AMERICA, perfect scores were made by the two 30 H.P. White 
Steamers entered in the 600-mile Sealed Bonnet Contest of the Automobile 
Club of America. Both cars finished in perfect condition and were ready for 
several more contests of the kind. 

In EUROPE, a 30 H.P. White Steamer recently completed an 187{-mile 
non-stop run from London to Glasgow, then over the route of the Scottish 
Reliability Contest, and back to London. This trip was made under the 





surveillance of an official observer appointed by the Royal Automobile Club. 

In ASIA, White Steamers were selected by the Punjab Motor Transport 
Company, after severe competitive tests in which the leading makes of the | 
world took part: Low cost of up-keep, supreme reliability, and suitability for | 
continuous "bus service in a mountainous country, where there are practically 
no repair facilities, were the factors which determined the choice. Ten White 
Cars have just been placed in service by this company. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, 
traps of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, 
bait recipes, and methods of caring for furs. Numerous 
illustrations embellish the text, and information is given 
about the habits of birds and animals. 

A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of 
convenient size for carrying on trips. 


Illustrated. 300 Pages. Price $1.00 









HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Humble Peanut 


PEANUTS are beginning to form an ap. 
preciable and rapidly growing item in the 
foreign commerce of the United States, 
especially in the import trade. Despite the 
fact that the ‘United States produces prob. 
ably twelve million bushels of peanuts per 
annum, her exportations have been in such 
inconsiderable quantities that the Bureau of 
Statistics has only recently found it neces. 
sary to include peanuts in its list of articles 
exported. Meantime the imports have also 
rapidly increased and the total foreign com. 
merce in this article in the year about to 
end will aggregate nearly one million dol- 
lars, the imports having grown in value 
from less than $6000 in the -year 1900 to 
about a half-million dollars in the present 
year, while exports for the year will approxi- 
mate about three hundred thousand dollars, 

Prices of peanuts have also greatly ad- 
vanced in the foreign markets, the average 
valuation of imported peanuts, based upon 
wholesale prices in the markets from which 
they are sent to the United States, having 
advanced from 1.1 cents per pound in 1898 
to 3.4 cents per pound in 1907, for those in 
the natural state, and that of shelled peanuts 
imported in 1898 was 2.4 cents per pound, 
and in 1907, 4.5 cents. 

West Africa and the East Indies are the 
principal sources of supply of the peanuts 
entering the international markets of the 
world. The exports of peanuts from the 
French colony of Senegal on the west coast 
of Africa were, in the latest available year, 
over three hundred million pounds; those 
of British India, a little less than two hun- 
dred millions; Gambia on the west coast of 
Africa, about one hundred millions; the 
Dutch East Indies, about fifty millions; 
while China, Japan, Argentina, Spain, and 
the United States also supply comparatively | 
small quantities. 

The striking feature of our own trade in 
peanuts is the rapid growth in importations, 
The quantity imported a decade ago, in the fis- 
cal year 1897, was less than 150,000 pounds; 
in 1902, over one million; in 1905, more than 
five millions; and in 1907 seems likely to be 
about twelve million pounds, of which about 
one-fourth represents shelled and_ three-' 
fourths unshelled peanuts, the value being, 
as above stated, approximately a_half- 
million dollars for the present fiscal year, 
while that of exports will be over one- 
quarter of a million dollars. 





On Your Way! 


Host. “ Dreadful night, isn’t it?” 

DeparTING Frrenp. “ Awful! Not fit to 
turn a dog into.” 

Host. “No. Well, good night, old chap.” 





The Way to Get Rich 


A WEALTHY man was in the habit of visit- 
ing a certain school and edifying the pupils 
by his words of sense and salt. 

One morning after a talk.on thrift he 
called a small boy out and asked him: 

“My lad, have you a purse?” 

“No, sir,” was the answer. 

“Too bad,” said the rich man, “ for if you 
had one I would have given you a dime to 
put into it.” 

On the day of his next scheduled visit 
each boy was prepared. Each one had 34 
purse with him. : 

At the end of his remarks the rich mal 
called out another boy and to him he put 
the expected question: 

“Have you a purse, my boy?” 





“Yes, sir,” the little fellow exclaimed, 
pulling a very lean one out of his pocket. 

The man smiled kindly on him. j 

“T am glad to hear that,” he said, 
warmly, “ for if you hadn’t one I would have 
given you a dime to buy one.” 





The Two Ages of Man 
Tuere are two periods in a man’s lift 
when he is unable to understand womal 
One is before marriage and the other after 
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Effects of Perfumes 


A GREAT deal has been said and written 
about the use of perfumes both in support 
of and against, but the point always raised 
is merely whether or not it is good taste. 
A question seldom touched upon is the fact 
that perfumes have a certain medicinal prop- 
erty or value. 

The ancients recognized this medicinal 
quality, and one of the Latin writers has 
put more than a hundred different scents 
on record as remedies for. various diseases. 
Among these the violet is given a place 
higher than any other flower. To possess 
this medicinal value it is, of course, essential 
that the essence should be pure and made 
from the flower. A large percentage of the 
violet water on the market is only a chemi- 
cal imitation, and most chemical-com- 
pound perfumes are irritating to the nerves, 
if not positively harmful. 

The idea which our grandmothers had of 
scenting the sheets with lavender was mere- 
ly carrying out the old idea that lavender 
soothes the nerves, and is a great sleep-pro- 
moter. Some refreshing perfumes are stimu- 
lating, but lavender combines refreshment 
and relaxation. 

Another perfume which has a. distinct 
medicinal value is jasmine. Old writers sug- 
gest it as a general tonic, but add the warn- 
ing that, though most beneficial when taken 
alone, it is in most compounds injurious, 
producing nerve exhaustion and profound 
depression. 

Chemists find many interesting experi- 
ments in the compounding of scents. l- 
most all perfumes have as a basis ambergris 
or civet, and while these ingredients are 
most essential great care must be observed 
in their use, as a grain too much will make 
the scent distressingly irritating to the 
wearer, to say nothing of harmless by- 
standers. 

There are many persons who cannot stand 
the scent of some particular flower, which, 
to people in general, is‘ most agreeable. The 
most striking illustration of the effect of a 
scent is seen in the case of a person suffer- 
ing from hay-fever or rose-fever. 

Another little-known characteristic of 
scents is the quickness with which they will 
awaken a soundly sleeping person, even 
when repeated calling or even shaking has 
failed to do so. As a rule, a person who 
is awakened by an agreeable scent, a delicate 
perfume, will rise in a cheerful mood. 





No Go 


Timm Otp GENTLEMAN. “Oh, sir, please 
let me go. Think of your own poor old 
mother.” 

THE HignwayMANn. “ Nothin’ doin’, old 
boy; it won’t go. I was brought up in an 
incubator.” 





Economics 


Tue Comine Guest. “I understand you 
charge a dollar and a half a day for a 
room. When I was here in December you 
only charged a dollar a day.” 

Tue Lanpzapy. “Ah, but the days are 
longer now.” 





The Folly of Abstinence 


Lawyer Hayscates. “Nonsense, man! 
You can’t want a divorce from Sally. Only 
two months ago you told me you were so 
much in love with her you could eat her.” 

St Waters (terribly in earnest). “Gol 


~ dern it! I wish I had et her!” 





The Benefit of the Doubt 


Tue Magistrate. “ Areg you guilty or 
not?” 

THE Prisoner. “Well, your Honor, I 
think T am; but I’d like to be tried, to make 
sure. 
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Over the Rockies 
To Puget Sound 









A delightful trip when made on the 
Oriental Limited or the 
Fast Mail via the 























Great Northern Railway 


Low round-trip summer rates to Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Everett, Bellingham, Vancouver, Helena, 
Butte, Great Falls, Spokane, Wenatchee and many 
other points in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia. 


$ SPOKANE §$ SEATTLE 
Somer "GO ie. 


From St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior daily 
until September 15, return limit October 31, 1907. 
Liberal stop-overs. Proportionately. low rates from 
Chicago and points east. 

Write or call for literature and full information. 


A. L. CRAIG W. M. LOWRIE 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Eastern Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Bldg. 379 Broadway 


St. Pau. New York 





























| FOR g MEN @ OF BRAINS 


Sinancial 
Bills of exchange bought and IGARS 


Letters i ear anccoe | <M ADE AT KEY WEST 








mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of . of Credit. Collections made. | FLY-RODS @ FLY-TACKLE 
Cc red it. ; International Cheques. Cer- Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
tificates of Deposit. REVISED EDITION 


By H. P. WELLS 
Auth f ‘The A i Sal -Fish ‘ai 
Brown Brothers & Cay | sprees rrr OSstmentad Cote $i7s net (postage extra) 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK OITY 


\ MIGHTIER S THAN HUE 2 


\) SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 




































GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLt- 
PointeD pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 
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Jinks: “ Are you going to celebrate the Fourth, Johnson ?” 
Johnson : “ Yes, sir-ee! This one’s a boy, and the other three are girls.” 








New Castle, N. H. Frank C. Hall, Mer. 

For eighteen years America’s leading and most lux- 
urioussummer hotel, 475 sunny, outside rooms, private 
baths, all modern conveniences. 

Several hundred acres of virgin forest, seashore front 
and landscape gardens. Excellent clubhouse, golf links, 
tennis court, canoeing, fishing, sailing, and the largest 
galt water bathing pool in the world. Selected by 
the Government for the 


Russo-Japanese Peace Gonference, 
and embodying every comfort, convenience, and at- 
traction that money and thought can supply. 

Daily programme by Carl Baer’s concert.orchestra of 
well-known musicians. Garage and good roads for 
automobiles. For a vacation of health, rest, and re- 
laxation, pure air and good water, the Wentworth 
offers exceptional inducements. 

, For illustrated book, further particulars, and dia- 
gram of rooms,address FRANK C. HALL, Megr., 16 
» State St., Boston, Mass. New York office: 74 Broadway. 

















Lake Champlain 
the Magnificent 


Whether you delight in social pleas- 
ures or prefer fshing or boating with the 
camp for your headquarters, this “‘ King 
of Inland Lakes’ should appeal to you. 
The air is invigorating, the scenery, unsur- 
passed. All about the attractions of this 
famed resort in 


“A Summer Paradise” 


Issued by the Delaware & Hudson, 
the Shortest, Quickest and Best Line 
between New York and Montreal, and 
the standard route to the Adirondacks, 
with train: service of superb excellence. 
Through Pullmans on day and night trains 
from Grand Central Station. 


Mailed on receipt of 5 cents postage. 
A. A, HEARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. 


N. Y. City Offices, 
171 BROADWAY. 1354 BROADWAY. 





MY PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS, ” ®t Tr 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ service as the first missionary 
bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. | The kindly hospitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and 
other pioneers of the West who made up this diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop 


Talbot has related with a simple, rich humor. 


s I/lustrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Liqueur ; 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 






This famous cordi ul, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting“up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, stil! retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and Jabel as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 






















At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 









Ideal Vacation Land. 


Quaint and Picturesque 


ne SCOTI, 





| LAND OF EVANGELINE | 








via the SEA TRIP ON THE 


Dominion Atlantic Railway’s 


Twin-Screw Express S. S. Prince Arthur 


Sailing from New York and Boston to 


YARMOUTH ana HALIFAX 


Round Trip to Yarmouth - «= = $25.00 
“s ‘66 66) Halifax = = «s 32.00 


including meals and cabin berth on Steamer. 
Special 9-day excursions. 
Staterooms from $3.00 upward. 
Rooms de luxe. Rates on application. 
FOR RATES, TICKETS, SAILINGS and 
beautifully illustrated ‘*Land of Summer Rest,’’ 
apply to Company’s General Agents, THOS. 
COOK & SON, 245, 1200 Broadway, 649 Mad- 
ison Ave., and Fifth Ave. cor. 46th St., or any 





tourist agent. 








@® Fastest Trains in the World—THE NEW 


YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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BUD 


A Novel by 


NEIL MUNRO 


“It deserves to be a little classic, this story so full of good writing, 
and smiles, and right feeling; and I have called it a shining book 
because, shutting its covers, I have felt like one pulling down the 
curtain on a play which has quickened life with a hundred half-.- 
forgotten meanings.’—A. T. QuiLLER-Coucu. 


Price, $1.50 
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LA POY 


LAIN offers its guests the pure, brac- 
ing, pine-laden air of the Adirondacks, superb views from its com- 
manding location on the shore of Lake Champlain, and ideal 
conditions of service and social environment. The healthy out- 
door life has made it a favorite social center for the younger set. 


/* —An 18-hole course—with one exception the oldest in 
America—kept in championship form. Professional in charge. 


[S COURTS in New York State. 
Splendid roads for automobiling and coaching. Fully equipped 
boat, livery and bathing houses, and sandy beach. 

.M PLAIN. is located on the main line of the 
Delaware & Hudson R.R., three miles from Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
and-is reached in through Pullmans. 


Descriptive Booklet sent on application 


: Address E. L. BROWN, Manager 
Care DELAWARE @ HUDSON R.R., 


Uptown Office, 1354 Broadway, N. Y. 
Until July Ist. After that date 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 
‘Clinton County, N. Y. 
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